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PREFACE 

The Readers of this series have at least one important 
distinction : they are composed almost entirely of selections 
from our own authors. Of the thirty-four pieces in this 
reader, thirty-two are from American writers. One selec- 
tion is from " The Pilgrim's Progress " and one is from the 
Bible. 

The proportion of foreign and of native literature in 
American readers has been usually just the reverse of this, 
giving the great part to foreign writers and a small part to 
our own writers. And the native selections included have 
most often been those on which the copyright had expired 
or that had never been copyrighted. 

Quite a different plan has been followed here. The first 
design has been to present our own authors. The ground 
of choice has been solely one of fitness. Each selection 
from our native authors has been made on the ground of its 
representative nature, or of its special application to phases 
of our own home life. The result is the embodiment of an 
expensive collection of copyrighted material; but we be- 
lieve the character of this material justifies the expense and 
labor incurred. 

In view of the fact that the selections are from American 
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authors, about American subjects, for American youths, it 
seemed appropriate to call the series " Our Country's 
Readers." 

The selections presented are from the latest authorized 
readings, and correspond to the author's approved editions. 

The grading has been made with the utmost care, both 
from principle and theory and from actual tests with pupils. 

Lists of words that may need pronunciation or expla- 
nation follow the selections. 

Short biographical sketches of our best known authors 
precede the readings. Nothing in the way of criticism is 
attempted, but the simple facts in the authors' lives and in 
the history of the books may be useful to teachers in in- 
culcating, and to pupils in forming, a taste for literature. 

Finally, it may be seen that there is not an anonymous 
selection in this book. Nor is there an " adaptation." 
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ROBIN HOOD 

By Howard Pyle 

part ONE 

i. Then the Sheriff was very wroth because of his 
failure to take jolly Robin, for it came to his ears, as ill 
news always does, that the people laughed at him and 
made a jest of his thinking to serve a warrant upon such 
a one as the bold outlaw ; and a man hates nothing so 
much as being made a jest of ; so he said : ' ' Our gracious 
Lord and Sovereign King himself shall know of this, and 
how his laws are perverted and despised by this band of 
rebel outlaws. As for yon traitor Tinker, him will I 
hang, if I catch him, upon the very highest gallows tree 
in all Nottinghamshire." 

2. Then he bade all his servants and retainers to 
make ready to go to London Town, to see and speak 
with the King. 

3. At this there was bustling at the Sheriff's castle, 
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and men ran hither and thither upon this business and 
upon that, while the forge fires of Nottingham glowed 
red far into the night, like twinkling stars, for all the 
smiths of the town were busy making or mending armor 
for the Sheriff's troop of escort. For two days this 
labor lasted ; then, on the third, all was ready for the 
journey. So, forth they started in the bright sunlight, 
from Nottingham Town to Fosse Way, and thence to 
Watling Street; and so they journeyed for two days, 
until they saw at last the spires and towers of great 
London Town ; and many folks stopped, as they jour- 
neyed along, and gazed at the show they made riding 
along the highways with their flashing armor and gay 
plumes and trappings. 

4. In London King Henry and his fair Queen Elinor 
held their court, gay with ladies in silks and satins and 
velvets and cloth-of-gold, and also brave knights and 
gallant courtiers. Thither came the Sheriff and was 
shown into the King's presence. 

5. "A boon, a boon," quoth he, as he knelt upon the 
ground. 

"Now what wouldst thou have?" said the King. 
" Let us hear what may be thy desires." 

6. "O good my Lord and Sovereign," spake the 
Sheriff, " in Sherwood Forest, in our own good shire of 
Nottingham, liveth a bold outlaw whose name is Robin 
Hood." 
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"In good sooth," said the King, "his doings have 
reached even our own royal ears. He is a saucy, rebel- 
lious varlet, yet I am fain to own a right merry soul 
withal." 

7. "But hearken, my most gracious Sovereign," 
said the Sheriff. " I sent a warrant to him with thine 
own royal seal attached, by a right lusty knave, but he 
beat the messenger and stole the warrant. And he 
killeth thy deer and robbeth thine own liege subjects 
even upon the great highways. " 

8. "Why, how now," quoth the King wrathfully. 
" What wouldst thou have me do ? Comest thou not to 
me with a great array of men-at-arms and retainers, and 
yet art not able to take a single band of lusty knaves 
without armor on breast, in thine own country ! What 
wouldst thou have me do? Art thou not my Sheriff? 
Are not my laws in force in Nottinghamshire? Canst 
thou not take thine own course against those that break 
the laws or do an injury to thee or thine? Go, get thee 
gone, and think well ; devise some plan of thine own, 
but trouble me no further. But look well to it, Master 
Sheriff, for I will have my laws obeyed by all men within 
my kingdom, and if thou art not able to enforce them, 
thou art no sheriff for me. So, look well to thyself, I say, 
or ill may befall thee as well as all the thieving knaves 
in Nottinghamshire. When the flood cometh, it 
sweepeth away grain as well as chaff." 
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9. Then the Sheriff turned away with a sore and 
troubled heart, and sadly he rued his fine show of re- 
tainers, for he saw that the King was angry because he 
had so many men about him and yet could not enforce 
the laws. So, as they all rode slowly back to Notting- 
ham, the Sheriff was thoughtful and full of care. Not 
a word did he speak to any one, and no one of his men 
spoke to him, but all the time he was busy devising 
some plan to take Robin Hood. 

10. "Aha ! ' ' cried he suddenly, smiting his hand upon 
his thigh, " I have it now ! Ride on, my merry men all, 
and let us get back to Nottingham Town as speedily as 
we may. And mark well my words : before a fortnight 
is passed, that evil knave, Robin Hood, will be safely 
clapped into Nottingham gaol." 

PART TWO 

1 1 . But what was the Sheriff's plan? 

As a Jew takes each one of a bag of silver angels, feel 7 
ing each coin to find whether it be clipped or not, so the 
Sheriff, as all rode slowly and sadly back toward Not- 
tingham, took up thought after thought in turn, feeling 
around the edges of each, but finding in every one some 
flaw. At last he thought of the daring soul of jolly 
Robin, and how, as he the Sheriff knew, he often came 
even within the walls of Nottingham. 

12. "Now," thought the Sheriff, "could I but per- 
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suade Robin nigh to Nottingham Town so that I could 
find him, I warrant I would lay hands upon him so stoutly 
that he would never get away again.' ' Then of a sud- 
den, it came to him like a flash, that were he to proclaim 
a great shooting-match and offer some grand prize, 
Robin Hood might be over-persuaded by his spirit to 
come to the butts ; and it was this thought which caused 
him to cry " Aha ! " and smite his palm upon his thigh. 

13. So, as soon as he had returned safely to Notting- 
ham, he sent messengers north and south, and east and 
west, to proclaim through town, hamlet, and country- 
side this grand shooting-match, and every one was bid- 
den that could draw a long bow, and the prize was to be 
an arrow of pure beaten gold. 

14. When Robin Hood first heard the news of this, 
he was in Lincoln Town, and hastening back to Sher- 
wood Forest he soon called all his merry men about him 
and spoke to them thus : — 

" Now hearken, my merry men all, to the news that I 
have brought from Lincoln Town to-day. Our friend 
the Sheriff of Nottingham hath proclaimed a shooting- 
match, and hath sent messengers to tell of it through all 
the country-side, and the prize is to be a bright golden 
arrow. Now I fain would have one of us win it, both be- 
cause of the fairness of the prize and because our sweet 
friend the Sheriff hath offered it. So we will take our 
bows and shafts and go there to shoot, for I know right 
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well that merriment will be a-going. What say ye, 
lads?" 

15. Then young David of Doncaster spoke up and 
said : " Now listen, I pray thee, good master, unto what 
I say. I have come straight from our friend Eadom o' 
the Blue Boar, and there I heard the full news of this 
same match. But, master, I know from him, and he 
got it from the Sheriff's man Ralph o' the Scar, that this 
same knavish Sheriff hath but laid a trap for thee in this 
shooting-match and wishes nothing so much as to see 
thee there. So go not, good master, for I know right 
well he doth seek to beguile thee, but stay within the 
greenwood lest we all meet dole and woe." 

16. " Now," quoth Robin, " thou art a wise lad and 
keepest thine ears open and thy mouth shut, as be- 
cometh a wise and crafty woodsman. But shall we let 
it be said that the Sheriff of Nottingham did cow bold 
Robin Hood and sevenscore as fair archers as are in all 
merry England? Nay, good David, what thou tellest 
me maketh me to desire the prize even more than I else 
should do. But what sayeth our good gossip Swan- 
thold? Is it not, ' A hasty man burnetii his mouth, and 
the fool that keepeth his eyes shut f alleth into the pit ' ? 
Thus he says, truly ; therefore we must meet guile with 
guile. Now some of you clothe yourselves as curtal 
friars and some as rustic peasants, and some as tinkers 
or as beggars, but see that each man taketh a good bow 
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or broadsword, in case need should arise. As for my- 
self, I will shoot for this same golden arrow, and should I 
win it, we will hang it to the branches of our good green- 
wood tree for the joy of all the band. How like you the 
plan, my merry men all ? ' ' 

Then " Good, good ! " cried all the band right heartily. 

PART THREE 

1 7. A fair sight was Nottingham Town on the day of 
the shooting-match. All along upon the green meadow 
beneath the town wall stretched a row of benches, one 
above the other, which were for knight and lady, squire 
and dame, and rich burghers and their wives ; for none 
but those of rank and quality were to sit there. At the 
end of the range, near the target, was a raised seat be- 
decked with ribbons and scarfs and garlands of flowers, 
for the Sheriff of Nottingham and his dame. 

18. The range was twoscore paces broad. At one 
end stood the target, at the other a tent of striped can- 
vas, from the pole of which fluttered many-colored flags 
arid streamers. In this booth were casks of ale, free to 
be broached by any of the archers who might wish to 
quench their thirst. 

19. Across the range from where the seats for the 
better folk were raised was a railing to keep the poorer 
people from crowding in front of the target. Already, 
while it was early, the benches were beginning to fill 
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with people of quality, who kept constantly arriving in 
little carts, or upon palfreys that curveted gayly to the 
merry tinkle of silver bells at bridle-reins ; with these 
came also the poorer folk, who sat or lay upon the green 
grass near the railing that kept them from off the range. 

20. In the great tent the archers were gathering by 
twos and threes ; some talking loudly of the fair shots 
each man had made in his day ; some looking well to 
their bows, drawing a string betwixt the fingers to see 
that there was no fray upon it, or inspecting arrows, 
shutting one eye and peering down a shaft to see that it 
was not warped, but straight and true ; for neither bow 
nor shaft should fail at such a time and for such a prize. 

21. And never were such a company of yeomen as 
were gathered at Nottingham Town that day, for the 
very best archers of merry England had come to this 
shooting-match. There was Gill o' the Red Cap, the 
Sheriff's own head archer, and Diccon Cruikshank of 
Lincoln Town, and Adam o' the Dell, a man of Tam- 
worth, of threescore years and more, yet hale and lusty 
still, who in his time had shot in the famous match at 
Woodstock, and had there beaten that renowned archer, 
Clym o' the Clough. And many more famous men of 
the long bow were there, whose names have been handed 
down to us in goodly ballads of the olden time. 

22. But now all the benches were filled with guests 
— lord and lady, burgher and dame — when at last the 
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Sheriff himself came with his lady, he riding with stately 
mien upon his milk-white horse and she upon her brown 
filly. Upon his head he wore a purple velvet cap, and 
purple velvet was his robe, all trimmed about with rich 
ermine ; his jerkin and hose were of sea-green silk, and 
his shoes of black velvet, the pointed toes fastened to his 
garters with golden chains. A golden chain hung about 
his neck, and at his collar was a great carbuncle set in red 
gold. His lady was dressed in blue velvet, all trimmed 
with swan's down. So they made a gallant sight as they 
rode along side by side, and all the people shouted from 
where they crowded across the space from the gentle- 
folk; so the Sheriff and his lady came to their place, 
where men-at-arms, with hauberk and spear, stood 
about, waiting for them. 

23. Then when the Sheriff and his dame had sat 
down, he bade his herald wind upon his silver horn; 
who thereupon sounded three blasts that came echoing 
cheerily back from the gray walls of Nottingham. Then 
the archers stepped forth to their places, while all the 
folk shouted with a mighty voice, each man calling upon 
his favorite yeoman. " Red Cap ! " cried some ; "Cruik- 
shank!" cried others; "Hey for William o' Leslie! 
shouted others yet again; while ladies waved silken 
scarfs to urge each yeoman to do his best. 

24. Then the herald stood forth and loudly pro- 
claimed the rules of the game as follows : 
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" Shoot each man from yon mark, which is seven- 
score yards and ten from the target. One arrow 
shooteth each man first, and from all the archers shall 
the ten that shooteth the fairest shafts be chosen for to 
shoot again. Two arrows shooteth each man of these 
ten, then shall the three that shoot the fairest shafts be 
chosen for to shoot again. Three arrows shooteth each 
man of those three, and to him that shooteth the fairest 
shafts shall the prize be given/ ' 

25. Then the Sheriff leaned forward, looking keenly 
among the press of archers to find whether Robin Hood 
was amongst them ; but no one was there clad in Lin- 
coln green, such as was worn by Robin and his band. 
" Nevertheless/ ' said the Sheriff to himself, "he may 
still be there, and I miss him among the crowd of other 
men. But let me see when but ten men shoot, for I wot 
he will be among the ten, or I know him not." 

PART FOUR 

26. And now the archers shot, each man in turn, and 
the good folk never saw such archery as was done that 
day. Six arrows were within the clout, four within the 
black, and only two smote the outer ring ; so that when 
the last arrow sped and struck the target, all the people 
shouted aloud, for it was noble shooting. 

27. And now but ten men were left of all those that 
had shot before, and of these ten, six were famous 
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throughout the land, and most of the folk gathered 
there knew them. These six men were Gilbert o' the 
Red Cap, Adam o' the Deli, Diccon Cruikshank, Wil- 
liam o' Leslie, Hubert o' Cloud, and Swithin o' Hert- 
ford. Two others were yeomen of merry Yorkshire, 
another was a tall stranger in blue, who said he came 
from London Town, and the last was a tattered stranger 
in scarlet, who wore a patch over one eye. 

28. " Now," quoth the Sheriff to a man-at-arms who 
stood near him, " seest thou Robin Hood amongst those 
ten?" 

" Nay, that do I not, your worship," answered the 
man. "Six of them I know right Well. Of those 
Yorkshire yeomen, one is too tall and the other too 
short for that bold knave. Robin's beard is as yellow 
as gold, while yon tattered beggar in scarlet hath a 
beard of brown, besides being blind of one eye. As for 
the stranger in blue, Robin's shoulders, I ween, are 
three inches broader than his." 

29. "Then," quoth the Sheriff, smiting his thigh 
angrily, " yon knave is a coward as well as a rogue, and 
dares not show his face among good men and true." 

30. Then, after they had rested a short time, those 
ten stout men stepped forth to shoot again. Each 
man shot two arrows, and as they shot, not a word was 
spoken, but all the crowd watched with scarce a breath 
of sound ; but when the last had shot his arrow, another 
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great shout arose, while many cast their caps aloft for 
joy of such marvelous shooting. 

31. " Now, by our gracious Lady fair," quoth old Sir 
Amyas o' the Dell, who, bowed with fourscore years and 
more, sat near the Sheriff, " ne'er saw I such archery in 
all my life before, yet have I seen the best hands at the 
long bow for threescore years and more. ,, 

3 2 . And now but three men were left of all those that 
had shot before. One was Gill o' the Red Cap, one the 
tattered stranger in scarlet, and one Adam o' the Dell 
of Tamworth Town. Then all the people called aloud, 
some crying, "Ho for Gilbert o' the Red Cap!" and 
some, * * Hey for stout Adam o' Tamworth ! ' ' but not a sin- 
gle man in the crowd called upon the stranger in scarlet. 

33. "Now, shoot thou well, Gilbert," cried the 
Sheriff, " and if thine be the best shaft, fivescore broad 
silver pennies will I give to thee beside the prize." 

34. "Truly I will do my best," quoth Gilbert, right 
sturdily. "A man cannot do aught but his best, but 
that will I strive to do this day." So saying, he drew 
forth a fair smooth arrow with a broad feather and 
fitted it deftly to the string, then drawing his bow with 
care he sped the shaft. Straight flew the arrow and lit 
fairly in the clout, a finger breadth from the center. " A 
Gilbert, a Gilbert ! " shouted all the crowd ; and, " Now, 
by my faith," cried the Sheriff, smiting his hands to- 
gether, " that is a shrewd shot." 
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35. Then the tattered stranger stepped forth, and all 
the people laughed as they saw a yellow patch that 
showed beneath his arm when he raised his elbow to 
shoot, and also to see him aim with but one eye. He 
drew the good yew bow quickly, and quickly loosed a 
shaft ; so short was the time that no man could draw a 
breath betwixt the drawing and the shooting ; yet his 
arrow lodged nearer the center than the other by twice 
the length of a barleycorn. 

36. "Now, by all the saints in Paradise !" cried the 
Sheriff, " that is a lovely shaft in very truth ! " 

37. Then Adam o' the Dell shot, carefully and cau- 
tiously, and his arrow lodged close beside the stranger's. 
Then after a short space they all three shot again, and 
once more each arrow lodged within the clout, but this 
time Adam o' the Dell's was farthest from the center, 
and again the tattered stranger's shot was the best. 
Then, after another time of rest, they all shot for the 
third time. This time Gilbert took great heed to his 
aim, keenly measuring the distance and shooting with 
shrewdest care. Straight flew the arrow, and all 
shouted till the very flags that waved in the breeze 
shook with the sound, and the rooks and daws flew 
clamoring about the roofs of the old gray tower, for the 
shaft had lodged close beside the spot that marked the 
very center. 

38. "Well done, Gilbert !" cried the Sheriff, right 
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joyously. "Fain am I to believe the prize is thine, 
and right fairly won. Now, thou ragged knave, let 
me see thee shoot a better shaft than that." 

39. Naught spake the stranger but took his place, 
while all was hushed and no one spoke or even seemed 
to breathe, so great was the silence for wonder what he 
should do. Meanwhile, also, quite still stood the 
stranger holding his bow in his hand, while one could 
count five; then he drew his trusty yew, holding it 
drawn but a moment, then loosed the string. Straight 
flew the arrow, and so true that it smote a gray goose 
feather from off Gilbert's shaft, which fell fluttering 
through the sunlit air as the stranger's arrow lodged 
close beside his of the red cap, and in the very cen- 
ter. No one spoke a word for a while and no one 
shouted, but each man looked into his neighbor's face 
amazedly. 

40. "Nay," quoth old Adam o' the Dell presently, 
drawing a long breath and shaking his head as he 
spoke; "twoscore years and more have I shot shaft, 
and maybe not all times bad, but I shoot no more this 
day, for no man can match with yon stranger, whosoe'er 
he may be." Then he thrust his shaft into his quiver, 
rattling, and unstrung his bow without another word. 

41. Then the Sheriff came down from his dais and 
drew near, in all his silks and velvets, to where the tat- 
tered stranger stood leaning upon his stout bow, whilst 
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the good folk crowded around to see the man who shot 
so wondrously well. 

"Here, good fellow/ ' quoth the Sheriff, "take thou 
the prize, and well and fairly hast thou won it, I trow. 
What may be thy name, and whence comest thou?" 

42. "Men do call me Jock o' Teviotdale, and thence 
am I come," said the stranger. 

43. "Then, by Our Lady, Jock, thou art the fairest 
archer that e'er mine eyes beheld, and if thou wilt join 
my service I will clothe thee with a better coat than 
that thou hast upon thy back ; thou shalt eat and drink 
of the best, and at every Christmas-tide fourscore marks 
shall be thy wage. I trow thou drawest better bow 
than that same coward knave, Robin Hood, that dared 
not show his face here this day. Say, good fellow, wilt 
thou join my service? " 

44. "Nay, that will I not," quoth the stranger, 
roughly, " I will be mine own, and no man in all merry 
England shall be my master." 

"Then get thee gone, and a murrain seize thee!" 
cried the Sheriff, and his voice trembled with anger. 
"And by my faith and troth I have a good part of a 
mind to have thee beaten for thine insolence!" Then 
he turned upon his heel and strode away. 
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PART FIVE 

45. It was a right motley company that gathered 
about the noble greenwood tree in Sherwood's depths 
that same day. A score and more of barefoot friars 
were there, and some that looked like tinkers, and some 
that seemed to be sturdy beggars and rustic hinds ; and 
seated upon a mossy couch was one all clad in tattered 
scarlet, with a patch over one eye, and in his hand he 
held the golden arrow that was the prize of the great 
shooting-match. Then, amidst a noise of talking and 
laughter, he took the patch from off his eye and stripped 
away the scarlet rags from off his body and showed him- 
self all clothed in fair Lincoln green, and quoth he: 
"Easy come these things away, but walnut stain 
cometh not so speedily from yellow hair." Then all 
laughed louder than before, for it was Robin Hood him- 
self that had won the prize from the Sheriff's very 
hands. 

46. Then all sat down to the woodland feast and 
talked amongst themselves of the merry jest that had 
been played upon the Sheriff, and of the adventures 
that had befallen each member of the band in his dis- 
guise. But when the feast was done, Robin Hood took 
Little John apart and said, "Truly am I vexed in my 
blood, for I heard the Sheriff say to-day, ' Thou shootest 
better than that coward knave, Robin Hood, that dared 
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not show his face here this day.* I would fain let him 
know who it was who won the golden arrow from out his 
hand, and also that I am no coward such as he takes me 
to be." 

47. Then Little John said, "Good master, take thou 
me and Will Stutely and we will send yon fat Sheriff 
news of all this by a messenger such as he doth not ex- 
pect. 

48. That day the Sheriff sat at meat in the great hall 
of his house at Nottingham Town. Long tables stood 
down the hall, at which sat men-at-arms and household 
servants and good stout villains (bond-servants), in all 
fourscore and more. There they talked of the day's 
shooting as they ate their meat and quaffed their ale. 
The Sheriff sat at the head of the table upon a raised 
seat tinder a canopy, and beside him sat his dame. 

49. "By my troth/ ' said he, "I did reckon full 
roundly that that knave, Robin Hood, would be at the 
game to-day. I did not think that he was such a cow- 
ard. But who could that saucy knave be who answered 
me to my beard so bravely? I wonder that I did not 
have him beaten ; but there was something about him 
that spoke of other things than rags and tatters/ ' 

. 50. Then, even as he finished speaking, something 
fell rattling among the dishes on the table, while those 
that sat near started up, wondering what it might be. 
After a while one of the men-at-arms gathered courage 
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enough to pick it up and bring it to the Sheriff. Then 
every one saw that it was a blunt gray goose shaft, with 
a fine scroll, about the thickness of a goose quill, tied 
near to its head. The Sheriff opened the scroll and 
glanced at it, while the veins upon his forehead swelled 
and his cheeks grew ruddy with rage as he read. For 
this was what he saw : 

5 1 • " Now Heaven bless thy grace this day, 

Say all in sweet Sherwood, 
For thou didst give the prize away 
To merry Robin Hood." 

52. " Whence came this?" cried the Sheriff in a 
mighty voice. 

"Even through the window, your worship/' quoth 
the man who had handed the shaft to him. 



wroth — angry. 

warrant — written order or permit. 
perverted — falsified. 
retainers — followers ; dependents. 
boon — gift ; advantage. 
quoth — spoke or said, 
sooth— truth. 
varlet — rascal ; knave. 
lusty — strong ; vigorous, 
devise— contrive ; form. 
rued — regretted. 
gaol — jail. 
smite — strike. 
fain — willingly. 
cow — to frighten. 
guile — deceit ; fraud, 
curtal friars — friars wearing short 
gowns. 



broached— opened ; tapped. 
palfrey — saddle horse. 
curveted — leaped ; bounded, 
mien — appearance ; deportment. 
ermine — white fur spotted with 

black. 
carbuncle — dark red jewel. 
hauberk — sleeveless coat of mail. 
wot — know. 

clout — mark for shooting. 
ween — think ; imagine. 
rooks — crows. 
daws — crow-like birds. 
dais — raised platform. 
trow — believe ; think. 
murrain — cattle disease; pestilence, 
troth— faith. 
hinds — laborers ; servants. 
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SONG OF MARION'S MEN 

By William Cullen Bryant 

i. Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress-tree; 
We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

2. Woe to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near, 
On them shall light at midnight 

•A strange and sudden fear: 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind, 
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And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 

3. Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil: 
We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers 
are gathered 
To crown the sol- 
dier's cup. 
With merry songs we 
mock the wind 
That in the pine-top, 
grieves, 
And slumber long and 
sweetly 
On beds of oaken 
leaves. 

4. Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
Tis life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain; 
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Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts his tossing mane. 
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A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away- 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 
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5. Grave men there are by broad Santee. 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. 

morass — swamp ; marsh. barb — horse. 



Orphan Hours, the Year is dead! 

Come and sigh, Come and weep! 
Merry Hours, smile instead, 

For the Year is but asleep; 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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THE MINOTAUR 

(From "The Wonder Book") 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne 

part ONE 
i. In the old city of Troezene, at the foot of a lofty 
mountain, there lived, a very long time ago, a little 
boy named Theseus. His grandfather, King Pittheus, 
was the sovereign of that country, and was reckoned a 
very wise man ; so that Theseus, being brought up in 
the royal palace, and being naturally a bright lad, 
could hardly fail of profiting by the old king's instruc- 
tions. His mother's name was ^Ethra. 

2. As for his father, the boy had never seen him. 
But, from his earliest remembrance, ^Ethra used to go 
with little Theseus into a wood, and sit down upon a 
moss-grown rock, which was deeply sunken into the 
earth. Here she often talked with her son about his 
father, and said that he was called ^Egeus, and that he 
was a great king, and ruled over Attica, and dwelt at 
Athens, which was as famous a city as any in the world. 
Theseus was very fond of hearing about King ^Egeus, 
and often asked his good mother ^Ethra why he did not 
come and live with them at Troezene. 

3. "Ah, my dear son," answered iEthra, with a sigh, 
"a monarch has his people to take care of. The men 
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and women over whom he rules are in the place of chil- 
dren to him ; and he can seldom spare time to love his 
own children as other parents do. Your father will 
never be able to leave his kingdom for the sake of seeing 
his little boy." 

4. "Well, but, dear mother," asked the boy, "why 
cannot I go to this famous city of Athens, and tell King 
iEgeus that I am his son? " 

"That may happen by and by," said ^Ethra. "Be 
patient, and we shall see. You are not yet big and 
strong enough to set out on such an errand." 

5. "And how soon shall I be strong enough?" The- 
seus persisted in inquiring. 

"You are but a tiny boy as yet," replied his mother. 
" See if you can lift this rock on which we are sitting? " 

6. The little fellow had a great opinion of his own 
strength. So, grasping the rough protuberances of the 
rock, he tugged and toiled amain, and got himself quite 
out of breath, without being able to stir the heavy stone. 
It seemed to be rooted into the ground. No wonder 
he could not move it, for it would have taken all the 
force of a very strong man to lift it out of its earthy bed. 

7. His mother stood looking on, with a sad kind of a 
smile on her lips and in her eyes, to see the zealous and 
yet puny efforts of her little boy. She could not help 
being sorrowful at finding him already so impatient to 
begin his adventures in the world. 
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8. "You see how it is, my dear Theseus," said she. 
"You must possess far more strength than now before 
I can trust you to go to Athens, and tell King ^geus 
that you are his son. But when you can lift this rock, 
and show me what is hidden beneath it, I promise you 
my permission to depart." 

9. Often and often, after this, did Theseus ask his 
mother whether it was yet time for him to go to Athens ; 
and still his mother pointed to the rock, and told him 
that, for years to come, he could not be strong enough to 
move it. And again and again the rosy-cheeked, curly- 
headed boy would tug and strain at the huge mass of 
stone, striving, child as he was, to do what a giant could 
hardly have done without taking both of his great hands 
to the task. 

10. Meanwhile the rock seemed to be sinking farther 
and farther into the ground. The moss grew over it 
thicker and thicker, until at last it looked almost like 
a soft green seat, with only a few gray knobs of granite 
peeping out. The overhanging trees, also, shed their 
brown leaves upon it, as often as the autumn came ; and 
at its base grew ferns and wild flowers, some of which 
crept quite over its surface. To all appearance, the 
rock was as firmly fastened as any other portion of the 
earth's substance. 

11. But, difficult as the matter looked, Theseus was 
now growing up to be such a vigorous youth that, in 
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his own opinion, the time would quickly come when 
he might hope to get the upper hand of this ponderous 
lump of stone. 

12. " Mother, I do believe it has started !" cried he, 
after one of his attempts. "The earth around it is 
certainly a little cracked ! " 

"No, no, child !" his mother hastily answered. "It 
is not possible you could have moved it, such a boy as 
you still are!" 

13. Nor would she be convinced, although Theseus 
showed her the place where he fancied that the stem of 
a flower had been partly uprooted by the movement of 
the rock. But ^Ethra sighed and looked disquieted ; for, 
no doubt, she began to be conscious that her son was 
no longer a child, and that in a little while hence she 
must send him forth among the perils and troubles of 
the world. 

14. It was not more than a year afterwards when 
they were again sitting on the moss-covered stone. 
^Ethra had once more told him the oft-repeated story ■ 
of his father, and how gladly he would receive Theseus 
at his stately palace, and how he would present him to 
his courtiers and the people, and tell them that here 
was the heir of his dominions. The eyes of Theseus 
glowed with enthusiasm, and he would hardly sit still 
to hear his mother speak. 

15. "Dear mother ^thra," he exclaimed, "I never 
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felt half so strong as now! I am no longer a child, nor 
a boy, nor a mere youth ! I feel myself a man ! It is now 
time to make one earnest trial to remove the stone/ ' 

"Ah, my dearest Theseus,' ' replied his mother, "not 
yet! not yet!" 

"Yes, mother,' ' said he, resolutely, "the time has 
come." 

16. Then Theseus bent himself in good earnest to the 
task, and strained every sinew, with manly strength 
and resolution. He put his whole brave heart into the 
effort. He wrestled with the big and sluggish stone, 
as if it had been a living enemy. He heaved, he lifted, 
he resolved now to succeed, or else to perish there, and 
let the rock be his monument forever! ^Ethra stood 
gazing at him, and clasped her hands, partly with a 
mother's pride, and partly with a mother's sorrow. 
The great rock stirred ! Yes, it was raised slowly from 
the bedded moss and earth, uprooting the shrubs and 
flowers along with it, and was turned upon its side, 
Theseus had conquered ! 

PART TWO 

17. While taking breath, he looked joyfully at his 
mother, and she smiled upon him through her tears. 

"Yes, Theseus," she said, "the time has come, and 
you must stay no longer at my side ! See what King 
iEgeus, your royal father, left for you beneath the stone, 
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when he lifted it in his mighty arms and laid it on the 
spot wherice you have now removed it." 

1 8. Theseus looked, and saw that the rock had been 
placed over another slab of stone, containing a cavity 
within it; so that it somewhat resembled a roughly 
made chest or coffer, of which the upper mass had 
served as the lid. Within the cavity lay a sword with 
a golden hilt, and a pair of sandals. 

19. "That was your father's sword,' ' said ^Ethra, 
" and those were his sandals. When he went to be King 
of Athens he bade me treat you as a child until you 
should prove yourself a man by lifting this heavy stone. 
That task being accomplished, you are to put on his 
sandals in order to follow in your father's footsteps, 
and also gird on his sword, so that you may fight giants 
and dragons, as King iEgeus did in his youth." 

"I will set out for Athens this very day!" cried 
Theseus. 

20. But his mother persuaded him to stay a day or 
two longer, while she got ready some necessary articles 
for his journey. When his grandfather, the wise King 
Pittheus, heard that Theseus intended to present him- 
self at his father's palace, he earnestly advised him to 
get on board of a vessel and go by sea, because he 
might thus arrive within fifteen miles of Athens without 
either fatigue or danger. 

21. "The roads are very bad by land," quoth the 
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venerable king, "and they are terribly infested with 
robbers and monsters. A mere lad, like Theseus, is not 
fit to be trusted on such a perilous journey all by him- 
self. No, no ; let him go by sea ! " 

22. But when Theseus heard of robbers and mon- 
sters, he pricked up his ears, and was so much the more 
eager to take the road along which they were to be met 
with. On the third day, therefore, he bade a respect- 
ful farewell to his grandfather, thanking him for all 
his kindness, and, after affectionately embracing his 
mother, he set forth, with a good many of her tears 
glistening on his cheeks, and some, if the truth must be 
told, that had gushed out of his own eyes. But he let 
the sun and wind dry them, and walked stoutly on, 
playing with the golden hilt of his sword and taking 
very manly strides in his father's sandals. 

23. I cannot stop to tell you of the adventures 
that befell Theseus on the road to Athens. It is 
enough to say that he quite cleared that part of the 
country of the robbers about whom King Pittheus had 
been so much alarmed. One of these bad people was 
named Procrustes ; and he was indeed a terrible fellow, 
and had an ugly way of making fun of the poor travel- 
ers who happened to fall into his clutches. In his cav- 
ern he had a bed on which, with great pretense of hos- 
pitality, he invited his guests to lie down ; but if they 
happened to be shorter than the bed, this wicked villain 
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stretched them out by main force ; or, if they were too 
tall, he lopped off their heads or feet, and laughed at 
what he had done, as an excellent joke. Thus, however 
weary a man might be, he never liked to lie in the bed 
of Procrustes. 

24. Thus, by the time he reached his journey's end, 
Theseus had done many valiant feats with his father's 
golden-hilted sword, and had gained the renown of 
being one of the bravest young men of the day. His 
fame traveled faster than he did, and reached Athens 
before him. As he entered the city, he heard the inhab- 
itants talking at the street-corners, and saying that 
Hercules was brave and Jason too, and Castor and Pol- 
lux likewise, but that Theseus, the son of their own king, 
would turn out as great a hero as the best of them. 
Theseus took longer strides on hearing this, and fancied 
himself sure of a magnificent reception at his father's 
court, since he came thither with Fame to blow her 
trumpet before him, and cry to King ^Egeus, " Behold 
your son!" 

25. Prince Theseus was taken into great favor by his 
royal father. The old king was never weary of having 
him sit beside him on his throne (which was quite wide 
enough for two) and of hearing him tell about his dear 
mother, and his childhood, and his many boyish efforts 
to lift the ponderous stone. Theseus, however, was 
much too brave and active a young man to be willing to 
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spend all his time in relating things which had already 
happened. His ambition was to perform other and 
more heroic deeds, which should be better worth telling 
in prose and verse. Nor had he been long in Athens 
before he caught and chained a terrible mad bull, and 
made a public show of him, greatly to the wonder and 
admiration of good King ^Egeus and his subjects. But 
pretty soon he undertook an affair that made all his 
foregone adventures seem like mere boy's play. The 
occasion of it was as follows : 

26. One morning, when Prince Theseus awoke, he 
fancied that he must have had a very sorrowful dream, 
and that it was still running in his mind, even now that 
his eyes were open. For it appeared as if the air was 
full of a melancholy wail; and when he listened more 
attentively, he could hear sobs and groans and screams 
of woe, mingled with deep, quiet sighs, which came from 
the king's palace, and from the streets, and from the 
temples, and from every habitation in the city. And 
all these mournful noises, issuing out of thousands of 
separate hearts, united themselves into the one great 
sound of affliction which had startled Theseus from 
slumber. He put on his clothes as quickly as he could 
(not forgetting his sandals and gold-hilted sword), and 
hastening to the king, inquired what it all meant. 
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PART THREE 

27. "Alas! my son," quoth King ^Egeus, heaving a 
long sigh, "here is a very lamentable matter in hand! 
This is the wofullest anniversary in the whole year. It 
is the day when we annually draw lots to see which of 
the youths and maidens of Athens shall go to be de- 
voured by the horrible Minotaur !" 

28. "The Minotaur !" exclaimed Prince Theseus; 
and, like a brave young prince as he was, he put his hand 
to the hilt of his sword. " What kind of a monster may 
that be? Is it not possible, at the risk of one's life, to 
slay him?" 

29. But King ^Egeus shook his venerable head, and 
to convince Theseus that it was quite a hopeless case, 
he gave him an explanation of the whole affair. It 
seems that in the island of Crete there lived a certain 
dreadful monster, called a Minotaur, which was shaped 
partly like a man and partly like a bull, and was alto- 
gether such a hideous sort of a creature that it was really 
disagreeable to think of him. If he were suffered to 
exist at all, it should have been on some desert island, 
or in the duskiness of some deep cavern, where nobody 
would ever be tormented by his abominable aspect. 

30. But King Minos, who reigned over Crete, laid out 
a vast deal of money in building a habitation for the 
Minotaur, and took great care of his health and com- 
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fort, merely for mischief's sake. A few years before 
this time, there had been a war between the city of 
Athens and the island of Crete, in which the Athenians 
were beaten and compelled to beg for peace. No peace 
could they obtain, however, except on condition that 
they should send seven young men and seven maidens 
every year, to be devoured by the pet monster of the 
cruel King Minos. 

31. For three years past, this grievous calamity had 
been borne. And the sobs, and groans, and shrieks, 
with which the city was now filled, were caused by 
the people's woe, because the fatal day had come 
again, when the fourteen victims were to be chosen 
by lot; and the old people feared lest their sons or 
daughters might be taken, and the youths and damsels 
dreaded lest they themselves might be destined to glut 
the ravenous maw of that detestable man-brute. 

32. But when Theseus heard the story, he straight- 
ened himself up, so that he seemed taller than ever 
before ; and as for his face, it was indignant, despiteful, 
bold, tender and compassionate, all in one look. 

"Let the people of Athens, this year, draw lots for 
only six young men instead of seven, " said he. " I will 
myself be the seventh; and let the Minotaur devour 
me, if he can!" 

33. "My dear son," cried King ^Egeus, "why should 
you expose yourself to this horrible fate? You are a 
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royal prince and have a right to hold yourself above 
the destinies of common men." 

34. "It is because I am a prince, your son, and the 
rightful heir of your kingdom, that I freely take upon 
me the calamity of your subjects/' answered Theseus. 
"And you, my father, being king over this people, and 
answerable to Heaven for their welfare, are bound to 
sacrifice what is dearest to you, rather than that the son 
or daughter of the poorest citizen should come to any 
harm." 

35. The old king shed tears, and besought Theseus 
not to leave him desolate in his old age, more especially 
as he had but just begun to know the happiness of pos- 
sessing a good and valiant son. Theseus, however, felt 
that he was in the right, and therefore would not give up 
his resolution. But he assured his father that he did 
not intend to be eaten up, unresistingly, like a sheep, 
and that, if the Minotaur devoured him, it should not 
be without a battle for his dinner. And finally, since he 
could not help it, King ^Egeus consented to let him go. 
So a vessel was got ready, and rigged with black sails ; 
and Theseus, with six other young men, and seven ten- 
der and beautiful damsels, came down to the harbor to 
embark. A sorrowful multitude accompanied them to 
the shore. There was the poor old king, too, leaning on 
his son's arm, and looking as if his single heart held all 
the grief of Athens. 
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36. Just as Prince Theseus was going on board, 
his father bethought himself of one last word to 
say. 

"My beloved son," said he, grasping the prince's 
hand, "you observe that the sails of this vessel are 
black ; as indeed they ought to be, since it goes upon a 
voyage of sorrow and despair. Now, being weighed 
down with infirmities, I know not whether I can sur- 
vive till the vessel shall return. But, as long as I do 
live, I shall creep daily to the top of yonder cliff, to 
watch if there be a sail upon the sea. And, dearest 
Theseus, if by some happy chance you should escape 
the jaws of the Minotaur, then tear down those dismal 
sails, and hoist others that shall be bright as the sun- 
shine. Beholding them on the horizon, myself and all 
the people will know that you are coming back victo- 
rious, and will welcome you with such a festal uproar 
as Athens never heard before/ ' 

PART FOUR 

37. Theseus promised that he would do so. Then, 
going on board, the mariners trimmed the vessel's black 
sails to the wind, which blew faintly off the shore, being 
pretty much made up of the sighs that everybody kept 
pouring forth on this melancholy occasion. But by and 
by, when they got fairly out to sea, there came a stiff 
breeze from the northwest, and drove them along as 
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merrily over the white-capped waves as if they had been 
going on the most delightful errand imaginable. And 
though it was a sad business enough, I rather question 
whether fourteen young people, without any old per- 
sons to keep them in order, could continue to spend the 
whole time of the voyage in being miserable. There 
had been some few dances upon the undulating deck, I 
suspect, and some hearty bursts of laughter, and other 
such unseasonable merriment among the victims, before 
the high, blue mountains of Crete began to show them- 
selves among the far-off clouds. That sight, to be sure, 
made them all very grave again. 

38. No sooner had they entered the harbor than a 
party of the guards of King Minos came down to the 
waterside, and took charge of the fourteen young men 
and damsels. Surrounded by these armed warriors, 
Prince Theseus and his companions were led to the 
king's palace, and ushered into his presence. 

39. Now, Minos was a stern and pitiless king. He 
bent his shaggy brows upon the poor Athenian victims. 
Any other mortal, beholding their fresh and tender 
beauty, and their innocent looks, would have felt him- 
self sitting on thorns until he had made every soul of 
them happy, by bidding them go free as the summer 
wind. But this immitigable Minos cared only to ex- 
amine whether they were plump enough to satisfy the 
Minotaur's appetite. For my part, I wish he himself 
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had been the only victim ; and the monster would have 
found him a pretty tough one. 

40. One after another, King Minos called these pale, 
frightened youths and sobbing maidens to his foot- 
stool, gave them each a poke in the ribs with his scepter 
(to try whether they were in good flesh or no), and dis- 
missed them with a nod to his guards. But when his 
eyes rested on Theseus, the king looked at him more 
attentively, because his face was calm and brave. 

"Young man," asked he, with his stern voice, "are 
you not appalled at the certainty of being devoured by 
this terrible Minotaur ?" 

41. "I have offered my life in a good cause," an- 
swered Theseus, "and therefore I give it freely and 
gladly. But thou, King Minos, art thou not thyself 
appalled, who, year after year, hast perpetrated this 
dreadful wrong, by giving seven innocent youths and 
as many maidens to be devoured by a monster? Dost 
thou not tremble, wicked king, to turn thine eyes in- 
ward on thine own heart? Sitting there on the golden 
throne, and in thy robes of majesty, I tell thee to thy 
face, King Minos, thou art a more hideous monster than 
the Minotaur himself!" 

42. "Aha! do you think me so?" cried the king, 
laughing in his cruel way. "To-morrow, at breakfast 
time, you shall have an opportunity of judging whiclr 
is the greater monster, the Minotaur or the king ! Take 
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them away, guards ; and let this free-spoken youth be 
the Minotaur's first morsel !" 

43. Near the king's throne (though I had no time to 
tell you so before) stood his daughter Ariadne. She was 
a beautiful and tender-hearted maiden, and looked at 
these poor doomed captives with very different feelings 
from those of the iron-breasted King Minos. She really 
wept, indeed, at the idea of how much human happiness 
would be needlessly thrown away, by giving so many 
young people, in the first bloom and rose blossom of 
their lives, to be eaten up by a creature who, no doubt, 
would have preferred a fat ox, or even a large pig, to the 
plumpest of them. And when she beheld the brave, 
spirited figure of Prince Theseus bearing himself so 
calmly in his terrible peril, she grew a hundred times 
more pitiful than before. As the guards were taking 
him away, she flung herself at the king's feet, and be- 
sought him to set all the captives free, and especially 
this one young man. 

44. "Peace, foolish girl!" answered King Minos. 
" What hast thou to do with an affair like this? It is a 
matter of state policy, and therefore quite beyond thy 
weak comprehension. Go water thy flowers, and think 
no more of these Athenian caitiffs, whom the Minotaur 
shall as certainly eat up for breakfast as I will eat a 
partridge for my supper." 

45. So saying, the king looked cruel enough to de- 
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vour Theseus and all the rest of the captives, himself, 
had there been no Minotaur to save him the trouble. 
As he would hear not another word in their favor, the 
prisoners were now led away, and clapped into a dun- 
geon, where the jailer advised them to go to sleep as 
soon as possible, because the Minotaur was in the habit 
of calling for breakfast early. The seven maidens and 
six of the young men soon sobbed themselves to slum- 
ber ! But Theseus was not like them. He felt conscious 
that he was wiser and braver and stronger than his com- 
panions, and that therefore he had the responsibility of 
all their lives upon him, and must consider whether 
there was a way to save them, even in this last ex- 
tremity. So he kept himself awake, and paced to and 
fro across the gloomy dungeon in which they were 
shut up. 

PART FIVE 

46. Just before midnight, the door was softly un- 
barred, and the gentle Ariadne showed herself, with a 
torch in her hand. 

" Are you awake, Prince Theseus? " she whispered. 
"Yes," answered Theseus. "With so little time to 
live, I do not choose to waste any of it in sleep." 

"Then follow me," said Ariadne, "and tread softly." 

47. What had become of the jailer and the guards, 
Theseus never knew. But, however that might be, 
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Ariadne opened all the doors, and led him forth from 
the darksome prison into the pleasant moonlight. 

" Theseus/ ' said the maiden, "you can now get on 
board your vessel, and sail away for Athens/ ' 

48. "No," answered the young man; "I will never 
leave Crete unless I can first slay the Minotaur, and save 
my poor companions, and deliver Athens from this 
cruel tribute/ ' 

"I knew that this would be your resolution/' said 
Ariadne. " Come, then, with me, brave Theseus. Here 
is your own sword, which the guards deprived you of. 
You will need it; and pray Heaven you may use it 
well." 

49. Then she led Theseus along by the hand until 
they came to a dark, shadowy grove, where the moon- 
light wasted itself on the tops of the trees, without 
shedding hardly so much as a glimmering beam upon 
their pathway. After going a good way through this 
obscurity, they reached a high, marble wall, which was 
overgrown with creeping plants, that made it shaggy 
with their verdure. 

50. The wall seemed to have no door, nor any win- 
dows, but rose up, lofty, and massive, and mysterious, 
and was neither to be clambered over, nor, so far as 
Theseus could perceive, to be passed through. Never- 
theless, Ariadne did but press one of her soft little fingers 
against a particular block of marble, and, though it 
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looked as solid as any other part of the wall, it yielded 
to her touch, disclosing an entrance just wide enough to 
admit them. They crept through, and the marble 
stone swung back into its place. 

51. "We are now," said Ariadne, "in the famous 
labyrinth which Daedalus built before he made himself 
a pair of wings, and flew away from our island like a 
bird. That Daedalus was a very cunning workman; 
but of all his artful contrivances, this labyrinth is the 
most wondrous. Were we to take but a few steps from 
the doorway, we might wander about all our lifetime, 
and never find it again. Yet in the very center of this 
labyrinth is the Minotaur; and, Theseus, you must go 
thither to seek him." 

52. " But how shall I ever find him," asked Theseus, 
" if the labyrinth so bewilders me as you say it will ? " 

53. Just as he spoke they heard a rough and very dis- 
agreeable roar, which greatly resembled the lowing of a 
fierce bull, but yet had some sort of sound like the 
human voice. Theseus even fancied a rude articula- 
tion in it, as if the creature that uttered it were trying 
to shape his hoarse breath into words. It was at some 
distance, however, and he really could not tell whether 
it sounded most like a bull's roar or a man's harsh voice. 

54. "That is the Minotaur's noise," whispered Ari- 
adne, closely grasping the hand of Theseus, and pressing 
one of her own hands to her heart, which was all in a 
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tremble. "You must follow that sound through the 
windings of the labyrinth, and, by and by, you will find 
him. Stay! take the end of this silken string; I will 
hold the other end ; and then, if you win the victory, it 
will lead you again to this spot. Farewell, brave 
Theseus." 

55. So the young man took the end of the silken 
string in his left hand, and his gold-hilted sword, ready 
drawn from its scabbard, in the other, and trod boldly 
into the inscrutable labyrinth. How this labyrinth was 
built is more than I can tell you. But so cunningly 
contrived a mizmaze was never seen in the world, 
before nor since. There can be nothing else so intri- 
cate, unless it were the brain of a man like Daedalus, 
who planned it, or the heart of any ordinary man; 
which last, to be sure, is ten times as great a mystery 
as the labyrinth of Crete. 

56. Theseus had not taken five steps before he lost 
sight of Ariadne ; and in five more his head was growing 
dizzy. But still he went on, now creeping through a 
low arch, now ascending a flight of steps, now in one 
crooked passage and now in another, with here a door 
opening before him, and there one banging behind, until 
it really seemed as if the walls spun round, and whirled 
him round along with them. And all the while, through 
these hollow avenues, now nearer, now farther off again, 
resounded the cry of the Minotaur ; and the sound was 
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so fierce, so cruel, so ugly, so like a bull's roar, and 
withal so like a human voice, and yet like neither of 
them, that the brave heart of Theseus grew sterner and 
angrier at every step ; for he felt it an insult to the moon 
and sky, and to our affectionate and simple Mother 
Earth, that such a monster should have the audacity 
to exist. 

57. As he passed onward, the clouds gathered over 
the moon, and the labyrinth grew so dusky that The- 
seus could no longer discern the bewilderment through 
which he was passing. He would have felt quite lost 
and utterly hopeless of ever again walking in a straight 
path, if, every little while, he had not been conscious of 
a gentle twitch at the silken cord. Then he knew that 
the tender-hearted Ariadne was still holding the other 
end, and that she was fearing for him, and hoping for 
him, and giving him just as much of her sympathy as if 
she were close by his side. O, indeed, I can assure you, 
there was a vast deal of human sympathy running along 
that slender thread of silk. 

58. But still he followed the dreadful roar of the 
Minotaur, which now grew louder and louder, and finally 
so very loud that Theseus fully expected to come close 
upon him, at every new zigzag and wriggle of the path. 
And at last, in an open space, at the very center of the 
labyrinth, he did discern the hideous creature. 
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PART SIX 

59. Sure enough, what an ugly monster it was ! Only 
his horned head belonged to a bull ; and yet, somehow 
or other, he looked like a bull all over, preposterously 
waddling on his hind legs ; or, if you happened to view 
him in another way, he seemed wholly a man, and all 
the more monstrous for being so. And there he was, 
the wretched thing, with no society, no companion, no 
kind of a mate, living only to do mischief, and incapable 
of knowing what affection means. 

60. Theseus hated him, and shuddered at him, and 
yet could not but be sensible of some sort of pity ; and 
all the more, the uglier and more detestable the crea- 
ture was. For he kept striding to and fro, in a solitary 
frenzy of rage, continually emitting a hoarse roar, 
which was oddly mixed up with half -shaped words; 
and, after listening awhile, Theseus understood that 
the Minotaur was saying to himself how miserable he 
was, and how hungry, and how he hated every- 
body, and how he longed to eat up the human race 
alive. 

61. Ah, the bull-headed villain! And O, my good 
little people, you will perhaps see, one of these days, as 
I do now, that every human being who suffers anything 
evil to get into his nature, or to remain there, is a kind 
of Minotaur, an enemy of his fellow-creatures, and 
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separated from all good companionship, as this poor 
monster was. 

62. Was Theseus afraid? By no means, my dear 
auditors. What! a hero like Theseus afraid! Not 
had the Minotaur had twenty bull heads instead of one. 
Bold as he was, however, I rather fancy that it strength- 
ened his valiant heart, just at this crisis, to feel a tremu- 
lous twitch at the silken cord, which he was still hold- 
ing in his left hand. It was as if Ariadne was giving 
him all her might and courage ; and, much as he already 
had, and little as she had to give, it made his own seem 
twice as much. 

63. And to confess the honest truth, he needed the 
whole ; for now the Minotaur, turning suddenly about, 
caught sight of Theseus, and instantly lowered his 
horribly sharp horns, exactly as a mad bull does when 
he means to rush against an enemy. At the same time 
he belched forth a tremendous roar, in which there was 
something like the words of human language, but all 
disjointed and shaken to pieces by passing through 
the gullet of a miserably enraged brute. 

64. Theseus could only guess what the creature in- 
tended to say, and that rather by his gestures than his 
words; for the Minotaur's horns were sharper than 
his wits, and of a great deal more service to him than 
his tongue. But probably this was the sense of what 
he uttered: — 
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65. "Ah, wretch of -a human being! I'll stick my 
horns through you, and toss you fifty feet high, and eat 
you up the moment you come down." 

"Come on, then, and try it!" was all that Theseus 
deigned to reply; for he was far too magnanimous to 
assault his enemy with insolent language. 

66. Without more words on either side, there ensued 
the most awful fight between Theseus and the Minotaur 
that ever happened beneath the sun or moon. I really 
know not how it might have turned out, if the monster, 
in his first headlong rush against Theseus, had not 
missed him, by a hair's-breadth, and broken one of his 
horns short off against the stone wall. On this mishap, 
he bellowed so intolerably that a part of the labyrinth 
tumbled down, and all the inhabitants of Crete mistook 
the noise for an uncommonly heavy thunder-storm. 
Smarting with the pain, he galloped around the open 
space in so ridiculous a way that Theseus laughed at it 
long afterwards, though not precisely at the moment. 

67. After this, the two antagonists stood valiantly 
up to one another, and fought sword to horn for a long 
while. At last, the Minotaur made a run at Theseus, 
grazed his left side with his horn, and flung him down ; 
and thinking that he had stabbed him to the heart, he 
cut a great caper in the air, opened his bull mouth from 
ear to ear, and prepared to snap his head off. But 
Theseus by this time had leaped up, and caught the 
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monster off his guard. Fetching a sword stroke at him 
with all his force, he hit him fair upon the neck, and 




made his bull head skip six yards from his human body, 
which fell down flat upon the ground. 

68. So now the battle was ended. Immediately the 
moon shone out as brightly as if all the troubles of the 
world, and all the wickedness and the ugliness that 
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infest human life were past and gone forever. And 
Theseus, as he leaned on his sword, taking breath, felt 
another twitch of the silken cord; for all through the 
terrible encounter he had held it fast in his left hand. 
Eager to let Ariadne know of his success, he followed 
the guidance of the thread, and soon found himself at 
the entrance of the labyrinth. 

PART SEVEN 

69. "Thou hast slain the monster!" cried Ariadne, 
clasping her hands. 

"Thanks to thee, dear Ariadne," answered Theseus, 
"I return victorious." 

70. "Then," said Ariadne, "we must quickly sum- 
mon thy friends, and get them and thyself on board the 
vessel before dawn. If morning finds thee here, my 
father will avenge the Minotaur." 

71. To make my story short, the poor captives were 
awakened, and, hardly knowing whether it was not a 
joyful dream, were told of what Theseus had done, and 
that they must set sail for Athens before daybreak. 
Hastening down to the vessel, they all clambered on 
board, except Prince Theseus, who lingered behind 
them, on the strand, holding Ariadne's hand clasped in 
his own. 

72. "Dear maiden," said he, "thou wilt surely go 
with us. Thou art too gentle and sweet a child for such 
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an iron-hearted father as King Minos. He cares no 
more for thee than a granite rock cares for the little 
flower that grows in one of its crevices. But my father, 
King iEgeus, and my dear mother, jEthra, and all the 
fathers and mothers in Athens, and all the sons and 
daughters too, will love and honor thee as their benefac- 
tress. Come with us, then ; for King Minos will be 
very angry when he knows what thou hast done." 

73. Now, some low-minded people, who pretend to 
tell the story of Theseus and Ariadne, have the face to 
say that this royal and honorable maiden did really flee 
away, under cover of the night, with the young stranger 
whose life she had preserved. They say, too, that 
Prince Theseus (who would have died sooner than 
wrong the meanest creature in the world) ungratefully 
deserted Ariadne, on a solitary island, where the vessel 
touched on its voyage to Athens. But, had the noble 
Theseus heard these falsehoods, he would have served 
their slanderous authors as he served the Minotaur! 
Here is what Ariadne answered : 

74. "No, Theseus," the maiden said, pressing his 
hand, "I cannot go with you. My father is old and 
has nobody but myself to love him. Hard as you 
think his heart is, it would break to lose me. King 
Minos will soon forgive his only child; and, by and 
by, he will rejoice, I know, that no more youths and 
maidens must come from Athens to be devoured by 
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the Minotaur. I have saved you, Theseus, as much 
for my father's sake as for your own. Farewell! 
Heaven bless you! " 

75. This was so maiden-like, and was spoken with so 
sweet a dignity, that Theseus would have blushed 
to urge her longer. Nothing remained for him, there- 
fore, but to bid Ariadne an affectionate farewell. 

76. On the homeward voyage, the fourteen youths 
and damsels were in excellent spirits, as you will easily 
suppose. They spent most of their time in dancing, 
unless when the sidelong breeze made the deck slope 
too much. In due season they came within sight of 
the coast of Attica, which was their native country. 
But here, I am grieved to tell you, happened a sad mis- 
fortune. 

77. You will remember (what Theseus unfortunately 
forgot) that his father, King ^Egeus, had enjoined it 
upon him to hoist sunshine sails, instead of black ones, 
in case he should overcome the Minotaur, and return 
victorious. In the joy of their success, however, and 
amidst the sports, dancing, and other merriment, with 
which these young folks wore away the time, they never 
once thought whether their sails were black, white, or 
rainbow colored. Thus the vessel returned, like a raven, 
with the same sable wings that had wafted her away. 

78. But poor King ^Egeus, day after day, infirm as he 
was, had clambered to the summit of a cliff that over- 
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hung the sea, and there sat watching for Prince Theseus, 
homeward bound ; and no sooner did he behold the fatal 
blackness of the sails, than he concluded that his dear 
son, whom he loved so much, and felt so proud of, had 
been eaten by the Minotaur. He could not bear the 
thought of living any longer ; so, King JEgeus merely 
stooped forward, and fell headlong over the cliff, and was 
drowned, poor soul, in the waves that foamed at its 
base! 

79. This was melancholy news for Prince Theseus, 
who, when he stepped ashore, found himself king of all 
the country, whether he would or no. He sent to 
Athens for his dear mother. He became a very excel- 
lent monarch, and was greatly beloved by his people. 

protuberances — projections. perpetrated— performed ; e x e - 

amain — with strength. cuted. 

resolutely — with strong will. caitiff— wretch ; coward. 

sinew— muscle ; strength. dungeon — underground prison. 

coffer — money chest. obscurity — darkness ; retirement. 

gird— to tie on. labyrinth— place with many turns ; 

hospitality — kindness ; generosity. maze. 

valiant — brave. inscrutable — not to be seen 

wail — cry. through. 

maw — stomach ; craw. intricate— puzzling. 

mariners — sailors. audacity— boldness. 

trimmed — balanced. preposterously — foolishly. 

immitigable — not to be satisfied. crisis — turning point. 

appalled — overcome with fear. magnanimous— noble ; generous. 
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THE FRONTIER 

(From " The Oregon Trail ") 

By Francis Parkman 

Away, away from men and towns 
To the silent wilderness. 

Shelley. 

Parkman (1 823-1 893) is the his- 
torian of the early struggle for 
possession of America. In aperies 
of brilliant histories he takes up 
the long and romantic contest of 
the French and Indians against 
the English in the country west 
of the Alleghanies. This contest 
continued over many years and 
was the theatre of many heroic 
and romantic movements. Some 
of his books are, " The Oregon 
Trail," •' The Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac," "France in the New 
World," " Count Frontenac. * 

1. Last spring, 1846, was a busy season in the city of 
St. Louis. Not only were emigrants from every part of 
the country preparing for the journey to Oregon and 
California, but an unusual number of traders were mak- 
ing ready their wagons and outfits for Santa Fe. Many 

of the emigrants, especially those bound for California, 
5 
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were persons of wealth and standing. The hotels were 
crowded, and the gunsmiths and saddlers were kept 
constantly at work in providing arms and equipments 
for the different parties of travelers. Almost every day, 
steamboats were leaving the levee and passing up the 
Missouri, crowded with passengers on their way to the 
frontier. 

2. In one of these, the Radnor, since snagged and 
lost, my friend and relative, Quincy A. Shaw, and my- 
self left St. Louis on the 28th of April, on a tour of curi- 
osity and amusement to the Rocky Mountains. The 
boat was loaded until the water broke alternately over 
her guards. Her upper deck was covered with large 
wagons of a peculiar form, for the Santa Fe trade, and 
her hold was crammed with goods for the same destina- 
tion. There were also the equipments and provisions 
of a party of Oregon emigrants, a band of mules and 
horses, piles of saddles and harness, and a multitude of 
nondescript articles, indispensable on the prairies. Al- 
most hidden in this medley, one might have seen a 
small French cart, of the sort very appropriately called 
a "mule-killer" beyond the frontiers, and not far dis- 
tant a tent, together with a miscellaneous assortment 
of boxes and barrels. The whole equipage was far from 
prepossessing in its appearance ; yet, such as it was, it 
was destined to a long and arduous journey, on which 
the persevering reader will accompany it. 
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3. The passengers on board the Radnor corresponded 
with her freight. In her cabin were Santa Fe traders, 
gamblers, speculators, and adventurers of various 
descriptions, and her steerage was crowded with Oregon 
emigrants, "mountain men, M negroes, and a party of 
Kansas Indians, who had been on a visit to St. Louis. 

4. In five or six days, we began to see signs of the 
great western movement that was then taking place. 
Parties of emigrants, with their tents and wagons, 
would be encamped on open spots near the bank, on 
their way to the common rendezvous at Independence. 
On a rainy day, near sunset, we reached the landing of 
this place, which is situated some miles from the river, 
on the extreme frontier of Missouri. The scene was 
characteristic, for here were represented at one view 
the most remarkable features of this wild and enter- 
prising region. On the muddy shore stood some thirty 
or forty dark, slavish-looking Spaniards, gazing stupidly 
out from beneath their broad hats. They were at- 
tached to one of the Santa Fe companies, whose wagons 
were crowded together on the banks above. In the 
midst of these, crouching over a smoldering fire, was a 
group of Indians, belonging to a remote Mexican 
tribe. 

5. One or two French hunters from the mountains, 
with their long hair and buckskin dresses, were looking 
at the boat; and seated on a log close at hand were 
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three men, with rifles lying across their knees. The 
foremost of these, a tall, strong figure, with a clear blue 
eye and an open, intelligent face, might very well repre- 
sent that race of restless and intrepid pioneers whose 
axes and rifles have opened a path from the Alleghanies 
to the western prairies. He was on his way to Oregon, 
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probably a more congenial field to him than any that 
now remained on this side the great plains. 

6. Early on the next morning, we reached Kansas, 
about five hundred miles from the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. Here we landed, and leaving our equipments in 
charge of my good friend Colonel Chick, whose log- 
house was the substitute for a tavern, we set out in a 
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wagon for Westport, where we hoped to procure mules 
and horses for the journey. 

7. Westport was full of Indians, whose little shaggy 
ponies were tied by dozens along the houses and fences. 
Sacs and Foxes, with shaved heads and painted faces, 
Shawanoes and Delawares, fluttering in calico frocks 
and turbans, Wyandottes dressed like white men, and a 
few wretched Kansas, wrapped in old blankets, were 
strolling about the streets, or lounging in and out of the 
shops and houses. 

8. As I stood at the door of the tavern, I saw a re- 
markable looking person coming up the street. He had 
a ruddy face, garnished with the stumps of bristly red 
beard and mustache; on one side of his head was a 
round cap with a knob at the top, such as Scottish 
laborers sometimes wear ; his coat was of a nondescript 
form, and made of a gray Scotch plaid, with fringes 
hanging all about it; he wore pantaloons of coarse 
homespun, and hob-nailed shoes; and to complete his 
equipment, a little black pipe was stuck in one corner 
of his mouth. 

9. In this curious attire, I recognized Captain C. of 
the British army, who, with his brother, and Mr. R., an 
English gentleman, was bound on a hunting expedition 
across the continent. I had seen the captain and his 
companions at St. Louis. They had now been for some 
time at Westport, making preparations for their de- 
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parture, and waiting for a re-enforcement, since they 
were too few in number to attempt it alone. They 
might, it is true, have joined some of the parties of emi- 
grants who were on the point of setting out for Oregon 
and California ; but they professed great disinclination 
to have any connection with the " Kentucky fellows/ ' 

10. The captain now urged it upon us, that we should 
join forces and proceed to the mountains in company. 
Feeling no greater partiality for the society of the emi- 
grants than they did, we thought the arrangement an 
advantageous one, and consented to it. Our future 
fellow-travelers had installed themselves in a little log- 
house, where we found them all surrounded by saddles, 
harness, guns, pistols, telescopes, knives, and in short 
their complete appointments for the prairie. 

ii. R., who professed a taste for natural history, sat 
at a table stuffing a woodpecker ; the brother of the cap- 
tain, who was an Irishman, was splicing a trail-rope on 
the floor, as he had been an amateur sailor. The cap- 
tain pointed out, with much complacency, the different 
articles of their outfit. " You see," said he, "that we 
are all old travelers. I am convinced that no party 
ever went upon the prairie better provided." The 
hunter whom they had employed, a surly-looking 
Canadian, named Sorel, and their muleteer, an Ameri- 
can from St. Louis, were lounging about the building. 
In a little log stable close at hand were their horses and 
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mules, selected by the captain, who was an excellent 
judge. 

12. The alliance entered into, we left them to CQm- 
plete their arrangements, while we pushed our own to 
all convenient speed. The emigrants for whom our 
friends professed such contempt were encamped on the 
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prairie about eight or ten miles distant, to the number 
of a thousand or more, and new parties were constantly- 
passing out from Independence to join them. They 
were in great confusion, holding meetings, passing reso- 
lutions, and drawing up regulations, but unable to unite 
in the choice of leaders to conduct them across the 
prairie. 

13. Being at leisure one day, I rode over to Inde- 
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pendence. The town was crowded. A multitude of 
shops had sprung up to furnish the emigrants and Santa 
Fe .traders with necessaries for their journey; and there 
was an incessant hammering and banging from a dozen 
blacksmiths' sheds, where the heavy wagons were being 
repaired, and the horses and oxen shod. The streets 
were thronged with men, horses and mules. 

14. While I was in the town, a train of emigrant 
wagons from Illinois passed through, to join the camp 
on the prairie, and stopped in the principal street. A 
multitude of healthy children's faces were peeping out 
from under the covers of the wagons. Here and there 
a buxom damsel was seated on horseback, holding over 
her sunburnt face an old umbrella or a parasol, once 
gaudy enough, but now miserably faded. The men, 
very sober-looking countrymen, stood about their 
oxen; and as I passed I noticed three old fellows, who, 
with their long whips in their hands, were zealously 
discussing the doctrine of regeneration. The emi- 
grants, however, are not all of this stamp. Among 
them are some of the vilest outcasts in the country. 

frontier — border ; backwoods. congenial— agreeable ; suited. 

levee — embankment. amateur — one who loves an art but 
nondescript — odd ; indescribable. is not skilled in it. 

medley — mixture ; jumble. complacency — contentment. 

miscellaneous — mixed ; various. alliance — union, 
rendezvous— meeting-place. 
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BARCLAY OF URY 

By John Greenleaf Whittier 

i. Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 

Rode the Laird of Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil eyed, 

Pressed the mob in fury. 

2. Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 

Prompt to please her master; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury's gate, 

Cursed him as he passed her. 

3. Yet with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 

Came he slowly riding : 
And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answering not with bitter word, 

Turning not for chiding. 
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4. Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and free and f roward ; 
Quoth the foremost, " Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 

Drive the Quaker coward ! " 

5 . But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud : 

"Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!" 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle-tried, 

Scarred and sunburned darkly ; 

6. Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud: "God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen's blood, 

With the brave Gustavus ? " 

7. " Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine," said Ury's lord ; 

" Put it up, I pray thee : 
Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 

Even though He slay me. 
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8. "Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed." 
Marveled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 

9. " Woe's the day !" he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 
" Ury's honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city ! 

10. " Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly's line, 

And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we'll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers ! " 

11. ' ' Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 
Like beginning, like the end " : 

Quoth the Laird of Ury, 
" Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord, who bore 

Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 
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12. " Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 

All these vain ones offer ; 
While for them He suffered long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 

Scoffing with the scoffer? 

13. " Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 

14. " When each good wife, o'er and o'er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 

15. " Hard to feel the stranger's scoff, 
Hard the old friend's falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving: 
But the Lord His own rewards, 
And His love with theirs accords, 

Warm and fresh and living. 
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1 6. " Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God's own time is best, 
In a patient hope T rest 

For the full day-breaking ! ' ' 

17. So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 

Preach of Christ arisen ! 

18. Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 

Of the day of trial ; 
Every age, on him who strays . 
From its broad and beaten ways, 

Pours its sevenfold vial. 

19. Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O'er the rabble's laughter ; 
And while Hatred's fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 
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20. Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 

In the world's wide fallow ; 
After-hands shall sow the seed, 
After-hands from hill and mead 

Reap the harvest yellow. 

2 1 . Thus, with somewhat of the seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight's sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow. 

laird — lord of the manor. lancers — horse soldiers. 

churl — surly, greedy fellow. reeve — steward of a township. 

carlin — stout old woman. snooded — having hair dressed with 
chiding — scolding. bands. 

henchman — servant ; supporter. seer — one who foretells. 



Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said 

" This is my own — my native land! " 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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CONCORD BRIDGE AND MONUMENT 

CONCORD HYMN 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson 

i. By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 



2. The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
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And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

3. On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

4. Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

votive — devoted ; or given by vow. 



In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne'er remember 

Their green felicity: 
The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 

From budding at the prime. 

John Keats. 
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PSALM XIX 

i. The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handywork. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge. 

3. There is no speech nor language, where their voice 
is not heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world. In them hath he 
set a tabernacle for the sun. 

5. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it : and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof. 

7. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. 

8. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart : the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlighten- 
ing the eyes. 

9. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever: 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
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much fine gold : sweeter also than honey and the honey- 
comb. 

ii. Moreover by them is thy servant warned: and 
in keeping of them there is great reward. 

12. Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. 

13. Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins ; let them not have dominion over me : then shall I 
be upright, and I shall be innocent from the great trans- 
gression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth, and the meditations 
of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength, and my redeemer. 

firmament — sky; heavens. presumptuous— forward; insolent, 

sheweth— shows. transgressions — faults, 

tabernacle— meeting-house. meditation — deep thought. 
circuit — district ; course. 



Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 

To do it as for Thee. 

George Herbert. 
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ELDORADO 

By Edgar Allan Poe 

1. Gaily bedight, 
A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in 
shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 

2. But he grew old — 
This knight so bold — 

And o'er his heart a 
shadow 
Fell as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldo- 
rado. 

3. And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 

He met a pilgrim shad- 
ow — 
" Shadow,' ' said he, 
" Where can it be — 
This land of Eldo- 
rado?" 
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4. " Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride," 
The shade replied — 

" If you seek for Eldorado ! " 

bedight— dressed ; adorned. knight— title of nobility. 



Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ; 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER'S RETURN 

By Henry W. Grady 

1. Will you bear with me while I tell you of another 
army that sought its home at the close of the late war — 
an army that marched home in defeat and not in vic- 
tory — in pathos and not in splendor, but in glory that 
equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever welcomed 
heroes home. Let me picture to you the footsore Con- 
federate soldier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray 
jacket the parole which was to bear testimony to his 
children of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face 
southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. 

2. Think of him as ragged, half -starved, heavy- 
hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds, having fought 
to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the hands 
of his comrades in silence, and lifting his tear-stained 
and pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot 
old Virginia's hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and 
begins the slow and painful journey. What does he 
find — let me ask you who went to your homes eager to 
find in the welcome you had justly earned full payment 
for your four years' sacrifice — what does he find when, 
having followed the battle-stained cross against over- 
whelming odds, dreading death not half so much as 
surrender, he reaches the home he left so prosperous 
and beautiful? 
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3. He finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, 
his slaves free, his stock killed, his barns empty, his 
trade destroyed, his money worthless, his social system, 
feudal in its magnificence, swept away ; his people with- 
out law or legal status; his comrades slain, and the 
burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by 
defeat, his very traditions are gone. Without money, 
credit, employment, material, or training; and beside 
all this, confronted with the gravest problem that ever 
met human intelligence — the establishing of a status 
for the vast body of his liberated slaves. 

4. What does he do — this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? 
Not for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of 
his prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. As ruin 
was never before so overwhelming, never was restoration 
swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into 
the furrow ; horses that charged Federal guns marched 
before the plow, and fields that ran red with human 
blood in April were green with the harvest in June; 
women reared in luxury cut up their dresses and made 
breeches for their husbands, and, with a patience and a 
heroism that fit women always as a garment, gave 
their hands to work. There was little bitterness in all 
this Cheerfulness and frankness prevailed. 

parole — word of promise. feudal — holding land under rulers. 

devastated — ruined. status — standing ; condition. 
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THE BOYS' KING ARTHUR 

By Sidney Lanier. 

Lanier (1842-1881) was born 
in Macon, Georgia. He was 
graduated from Oglethorpe 
College. While yet a lad he 
enlisted in the Confederate 
army and made a brave and 
devoted soldier. Through all 
the hardships of his service 
he carried a flute, and when 
the bivouac gave opportunity 
he made the Southern air 
melodious with soft strains. 

After the war he tried teach- 
ing, later the law ; but he had 
no real taste for either occu- 
pation. His every instinct was for art. Under the most pathetic 
conditions of ill-health and poverty, he devoted his life to music 
and poetry. 

He became one of the greatest flute players in the world, and for 
years supported himself and family as first flute player in the Sym- 
phony Concerts of Baltimore. 

In its later years, his short life was one continued struggle against 
a mortal malady— consumption. He tried the climate of many sec- 
tions of the South in the hope of benefiting his health. He went to 
Texas on a sick-bed. Gaining some relief from suffering, he inter- 
ested himself in Texas history. On another page will be found his 
account of the fall of the Alamo. 

He edited, for boys, several old English classics. The follow- 
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ing is a selection from his " King Arthur." These old books, 
"The Boys' Froissart," "The Boys' King Arthur," "The Boys' 
Percy," etc., form a fair collection of high and knightly adventure 
in the old days of chivalry, and make fine reading for youth. 

i . So on the third day he rode over a long bridge, and 
there startled upon him suddenly a passing foul churl, 
and he smote his horse on the nose that he turned about, 
and asked him why he rode over that bridge without his 
license. 

. "Why should I not ride this way?" said Sir Launce- 
lot. * ' I may not ride beside. ' ' 

2. "Thou shalt not choose," said the churl, and 
lashed at him a great club shod with iron. Then Sir 
Launcelot drew a sword, and put the stroke aback, and 
clave his head unto the breast. At the end of the bridge 
was a fair village, and all the people, men and women, 
cried on Sir Launcelot, and said, "A worse deed didst 
thou never for thyself, for thou hast slain the chief 
porter of our castle." 

3. Sir Launcelot let them say what they would, and 
straight he went into the castle ; and when he came into 
the castle he alighted, and tied his horse to a ring on the 
wall ; and there he saw a fair green court, and thither 
he dressed himself, for there him thought was a fair 
place to fight in. So he looked about, and saw much 
people in doors and windows, that said, "Fair knight, 
thou art unhappy." 
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4. Anon withal came there upon him two great giants, 
well armed all save the heads, with two horrible clubs 
in their hands. Sir Launcelot put his shield before him, 
and put the stroke away of the one giant, and with his 
sword he clave his head asunder. When his fellow saw 
that, he ran away as he were wood (crazy), for fear of 
the horrible strokes, and Sir Launcelot after him with 
all his might, and smote him on the shoulder, and 
clave him to the middle. Then Sir Launcelot went into 
the hall, and there came before him threescore ladies 
and damsels, and all kneeled unto him, and thanked 
God and him of their deliverance. 

5. "For, sir," said they, "the most part of us have 
been here this seven year their prisoners, and we have 
worked all manner of silk works for our meat, and we 
are all great gentlewomen born, and blessed be the time, 
knight, that ever thou wert born ; for thou hast done 
the most worship that ever did knight in the world, 
that will we bear record, and we all pray you to tell us 
your name, that we may tell our friends who delivered 
us out of prison. " 

6. " Fair damsels," he said, " my name is Sir Launce- 
lot du Lake." 

"Ah, sir," said they all, "well mayest thou be he, for 
else save yourself, as we deemed, there might never 
knight have the better of these two giants, for many 
fair knights have assayed it, and here have ended, and 
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many times have we wished after you, and these two 
giants dread never knight but you." 

7. "Now may ye say," said Sir Launcelot, "unto 
your friends, how and who hath, delivered you, and 
greet them all from me, and if that I come in any of your 
marches (boundaries) show me such cheer as ye have 
cause; and what treasure that there is in this castle I 
give it you for a reward for your grievance ; and the lord 
that is the owner of this castle I would that he receive 
it as is right." 

8. "Fair Sir," said they, "the name of this castle is 
Tintagil, and a duke owned it some time that had 
wedded fair Igraine, and after wedded her Uther 
Pendragon." 

9. "Well," said Sir Launcelot, "I understand to 
whom this castle belongeth." And so he departed 
from them and betaught (commended) them unto 
God. And then he mounted upon his horse, and rode 
into many strange and wild countries and through many 
waters and valleys, and evil was he lodged. 

PART TWO 

10. At .the last, by fortune, him happened against a 
night to come to a fair enclosure, and therein he found 
an old gentlewoman that lodged him with a good will, 
and there he had good cheer for him and his horse. And 
when time was, his host brought him into a fair garret 
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over the gate to his bed. There Sir Launcelot unarmed 
him, and set his harness by him, and went to bed, and 
anon he fell on sleep. 

11. So soon after there came one on horseback, and 
knocked at the gate in great haste. And when Sir 
Launcelot heard this he arose up, and looked out at the 
window, and saw by the moonlight three knights come 
riding after one man, and all three lashed on him at once 
with swords, and that one knight turned on them 
knightly again and defended him. 

12. " Truly/ ' said Sir Launcelot, "yonder one knight 
shall I help, for it were shame for me to see three knights 
on one, and if he be slain I am partner of his death/ ' 

13. And therewith he took his harness and went out 
at a window by a sheet down to the four knights, and 
then Sir Launcelot said on high (in a loud voice), " Turn 
you knights unto me, and leave your fighting with that 
knight." 

14. And then they all three left Sir Kay, and turned 
unto Sir Launcelot, and there began great battle, 
for they alighted all three, and struck many great 
strokes at Sir Launcelot, and assailed him on every side. 
Then Sir Kay dressed him for to have holpen Sir 
Launcelot. 

15. " Nay, sir," said he, "I will none of your help, 
therefore as ye will have my help let me alone with them. ' ' 

16. Sir Kay for the pleasure of the knight suffered 
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him to do his will, and so stood aside. And then anon 
within six strokes Sir Launcelot had stricken them to 
the earth. 

17. And then they all three cried, " Sir knight, we yield 
us unto you as a man of might matchless. " * ' As to that, ' ' 
said Sir Launcelot, "I will not take your yielding unto 
me, but so that ye yield you unto Sir Kay, the seneschal ; 
on that covenant I will save your lives and else not." 

18. " Fair knight," said they, " that were we loath to 
do ; for as for Sir Kay we chased him hither, and had 
overcome him had not ye been; therefore to yield us 
unto him it were no reason." 

19. "Well, as to that," said Sir Launcelot," advise 
you well, for ye may choose whether ye will die or live, 
for an (if) ye be yielden it shall be unto Sir Kay." 

20. "Fair knight," then they said, "in saving our 
lives we will do as thou commandest us." 

21. "Then shall ye," said Sir Launcelot, "on Whit- 
sunday next coming go unto the court of King Arthur, 
and there shall ye yield you unto Queen Guenevere, and 
put you all three in her grace and mercy, and say that 
Sir Kay sent you thither to be her prisoners." 

22. "Sir," they said, "it shall be done by the faith 
of our bodies, an we be living." 

23. And there they swore, every knight upon his 
sword. And so Sir Launcelot suffered them to de- 
part. And then Sir Launcelot knocked at the gate 
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with the pommel of his sword, and with that came his 
host, and in they entered, Sir Kay and he. 

24. " Sir," said his host, " I wend ye had been in your 
bed." "So I was," said Sir Launcelot, "but I arose 
and leaped out at my window for to help an old fellow 
of mine." 

25. And so when they came nigh the light Sir Kay 
knew well that it was Sir Launcelot, and therewith he 
kneeled down and thanked him of all his kindness that 
he hath holpen him twice from death. 

When Sir Kay had supped they went to their beds, 
and were lodged together in one bed. 

26. On the morn Sir Launcelot arose early, and left 
Sir Kay sleeping; and Sir Launcelot took Sir Kay's 
armor and his shield and armed him: and so he went 
to the stable and took his horse, and took his leave of 
his host, and so he departed. Then soon after arose Sir 
Kay and missed Sir Launcelot ; and then he espied that 
he had his armor and his horse. 

27. "Now, by my faith, I know well that he will 
grieve some of King Arthur's court : for on him knights 
will be bold, and deem that it is I, and that will beguile 
them ; and because of his armor and shield, I am sure 
that I shall ride in peace." 

anon — immediately. seneschal — high steward. 

du — of the. covenant — agreement ; treaty. 

assayed — tried. pommel — knob, or projecting part. 

assailed— attacked. holpen— helped. 
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SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

By Sidney Lanier 

i. Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side, 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

2. All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall 
The rushes cried, Abide, abide, 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed, Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 
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High o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, Pass not so cold, these manifold 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 

These glades in the valleys of Hall. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone — 
Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 

In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail; I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
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The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain, 
Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

laving — bathing. avail— make use of. 

manifold — numerous ; diverse. myriad — a large number. 

lures — temptations. yearn — long for. 

So here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away. 

Out of Eternity 
This new day was born ; 

Into Eternity, 
At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did ; 
So soon it for ever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away. 

Thomas Carlyle. 
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A DREAM OF THE SOUTH WINDS 

By Paul Hamilton Hayne 

i. Fresh, how fresh and fair 

Through the crystal gulfs of air, 
The fairy South Wind floateth on her subtle wings 
of balm! 
And the green earth lapped in bliss, 
To the magic of her kiss 
Seems yearning upward fondly through the golden- 
crested calm! 

2. From the distant Tropic strand, 
Where the billows, bright and bland, 

Go creeping, curling round the palms with sweet, 
faint undertune 
From its fields of purpling flowers 
Still wet with fragrant showers, 
The happy South Wind lingering sweeps the royal 
blooms of June. 

3. All heavenly fancies rise 

On the perfume of her sighs, 
Which steep the inmost spirit in a languor rare and fine, 

And a peace more pure than sleep's 

Unto dim, half-conscious deeps, 

Transports me, lulled and dreaming, on its twilight 

tides divine. 
7 
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4. Those* dreams! ah me! the splendor, 
So mystical and tender, 

Wherewith like soft heat-lightnings they gird their 
meaning round, 
And those waters calling, calling, 
With nameless charm enthralling, 
Like the ghost of music melting on a rainbow spray 
of sound! 

5. Touch, touch me not, nor wake me, 
Lest grosser thoughts o'ertake me, 

From earth receding faintly with her dreary din and 
jars, — 
What viewless arms caress me? 
What whispered voices bless me, 
With welcomes dropping dewlike from the weird 
and wondrous stars? 

6. Alas! dim, dim, and dimmer 
Grows the preternatural glimmer 

Of that trance the South Wind brought me on her 
subtle wings of balm, 
For behold! its spirit flieth, 
And its fairy murmur dieth, 
And the silence closing round me is a dull and soul- 
less calm! 

mystical — beyond man's under- weird — wild ; unearthly, 
standing. preternatural — unnatural. 
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TEXAS COWBOYS 

(From "The West from a Car Window") 

By Richard Harding Davis 

i. Although Mr. Kleberg's cowboys have been shorn 
of their pistols, their prowess as ropers still remains 
with them. They gave us an exhibition of this feature 
of their calling which was as remarkable a performance 
in its way as I have ever seen. The audience seated 
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itself on the top of a seven-rail fence, and thrilled with 
excitement. At least a part of it did. I fancy Mr. 
Kleberg was slightly bored, but he was too polite to 
show it. 

2. Sixty wild horses were sent into a pen eighty yards 
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across, and surrounded by the seven-rail fence. Into 
this the cowboys came, mounted on their ponies, and at 
Mr. Kleberg's word lassoed whichever horse he desig- 
nated. They threw their ropes as a man tosses a quoit, 
drawing it back at the instant it closed over the horse's 
head, and not, as the beginner does, allowing the noose 
to settle loosely, and to tighten through the horse's 
effort to move forward. 

3. This roping was not so impressive as what followed, 
as the ropes were short, owing to the thick under- 
growth, which prevents long throws, such as are made 
in the north, and as the pony was trained to suit its 
gait to that of the animal it was pursuing, and to turn 
and dodge with it, and to stop with both forefeet 
planted firmly when the rope had settled around the 
other horse's neck. 

4. But when they had shown us how very simple a 
matter this was, they were told to dismount and to rope 
the horses by whichever foot Mr. Kleberg chose to 
select. This was a real combat, and was as intensely 
interesting a contest between a thoroughly wild and 
terrified animal and a perfectly cool man as one can see, 
except, perhaps, at a bullfight. There is something in 
a contest of this sort that has appealed to something 
in all human beings who have blood in their veins, from 
the days when one gladiator followed another with a 
casting-net and a trident around the arena, down to 
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the present, when " Peter' ' Poe drops on one knee and 
tries to throw Heffelfinger over his shoulder. 

5. In this the odds were in favor of the horse, as a 
cowboy on the ground is as much out of his element 
as a sailor on a horse, and looks as strangely. The 
boys moved and ran and backed away as quickly as 
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their heavy leggings would permit ; but the horse moved 
just twice as quickly, turning and jumping and rearing, 
and then racing away out of reach again at a gallop. 
But whenever they came within range of the ropes, 
they fell. The roping around the neck had seemed 
simple. The rope then was cast in a loop with a noose 
at one end as easily as one throws a trout line. But 
now the rope had to be hurled as quickly and as surely 
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as a man sends a ball to first base when the batsman is 
running, except that the object at which the cowboys 
aim is moving at a gallop, and one of a galloping horse's 
four feet is a most uncertain bull's-eye. 

6. It is almost impossible to describe the swiftness 
with which the rope moved. It seemed to skim across 
the ground as a skipping rope does when a child holds 
one end of it and shakes the rope up and down to make 
it look like a snake coiling and undulating over the 
pavement. 

7. One instant the rope would hang coiled from the 
thrower's right hand as he ran forward to meet the 
horse, moving it slowly, with a twist of his wrist, to keep 
it from snarling, and the next it would spin out along 
the ground, with the noose rolling in the front, and 
would close with a snap over the horse's hoof, and the 
cowboy would throw himself back to take the shock, 
and the horse would come down on its side as though the 
ground had slipped from under it. 

8. The roping around the neck was the easy tossing 
of a quoit; the roping around the leg was the angry 
snapping of a whip. 

lassoed — caught with rope. arena — a place or floor for games, 

gladiator— Roman athlete. undulating — rolling ; waving, 

trident — three-pronged spear. 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

By James Russell Lowell 

Lowell (1819-1891) was 
born in Cambridge, was edu- 
cated in Harvard College and 
succeeded Longfellow in the 
Harvard professorship of liter- 
ature and modern languages. 
He was born of a race of 
scholarly men, and became, 
himself, a noted scholar. He 
was deeply read in literature. 
He wrote several volumes of 
critical literary essays that 
show wide study, profound 
thought and a poetic tempera- 
ment. 
The poet was also a student of government and public affairs. 
He was anxious to discharge intelligently his duties as a citizen of 
the Republic. Because of his reputation in letters and of his 
interest in political and social principles he became prominent in 
public life. He was appointed minister to Spain, and subsequently 
minister to England. He filled these positions with distinction. 
While in England he delivered some addresses upon government, 
which attracted the attention of students of civilization everywhere, 
and that reflected credit upon him and upon his fellow-country- 
men. 

The " Vision of Sir Launfal," of which the selection below is 
a part, was one of his earliest and one of his best poems. It has 
fine descriptive passages, it tells a touching story, and, in a charm- 
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ing way, it teaches a sound moral. It has many passages that we 
wish to remember and that are often quoted by those who love poetry. 

Shortly after the " Vision " was printed the author gave us two 
other poems, each representative of the poet's genius. " The Big- 
low Papers" represents an unlettered Yankee giving his opinions 
upon everything in general and upon the Mexican War in particular. 
The " Fable for Critics " reviewed our literary achievements up 
ta that time, and contained some shrewd criticism of our native 
authors. 

The " Vision " stood for his true poetic power, the " Biglow 
Papers " for his wit and humor and his interest in public affairs, 
and the " Fable " for his literary scholarship. 



i. Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 
An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 
He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 
Little he recked of his earldom's loss, 
No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 

2. Sir Launfal's raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail 'gainst the barbed air, 
For it was just at the Christmas time; 
So he mused as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warmth of long ago; 
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He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of the desert, black and small, 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 

And with its own self like an infant played, 

And waved its signal of palms. 

"For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms;'* 

The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launf al sees naught save the grewsome thing, 

The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 

That cowered beside him, a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 

In the desolate horror of his disease. 

And Sir Launf al said, — "I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 
Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns, — 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side; 
Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him, I give to thee!" 
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5. Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he caged his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail, 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink; 
Twas a moldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

'Twas water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And 'twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

6. As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

7. His words were shed softer than leaves from the 

pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 
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Which mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 

"Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast, spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold it is here, — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need, — 
Not that which we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who bestows himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 

Grail — cup containing the blood of surcoat — short coat worn over ar- 

Christ. mor. 

climes — climate ; countries. grewsome — ugly ; awesome. 

leper — one afflicted with leprosy. brine — sea ; ocean. 

sate — sat. whatso — whatsoever. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 

By Washington Irving 

The " Father of Amer- 
ican Literature," as Irving 
(1783-1859) was called, 
was born in New York 
during the Revolutionary 
War, and was named for 
Washington, the leader of 
the American forces. He 
was a fun-loving boy, and 
as his family was in fortu- 
nate circumstances he led 
an easy life. He made 
many excursions up . the 
Hudson River, and he ex- 
plored the Catskili Moun- 
tains. He knew the New York of that day from end to end. He was 
of good family and of companionable tastes, so he went into society 
and took part in the gayeties of the town. When near man's estate 
his health failed, and he was sent to Europe. When he embarked 
he had to be helped up the ship's side ; but after two years abroad 
he returned much improved. 

He studied law, and was admitted to the bar, but he did not 
take up the practice seriously, and in later life he made a joke of 
his legal learning. 

His brother and a friend published a humorous periodical called 
" Salmagundi," which appeared regularly, and seemed designed 
only for the amusement of the authors. To this paper Washington 
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contributed light comments and amusing sketches that were widely 
quoted. 

He and his brother began a burlesque " History of New 
York," but the brother was called away, and Washington recast 
what had been written and completed the book. It pretended to be 
written by a Dutch burgher, one Diedrich Knickerbocker, and is 
now known as the " Knickerbocker History of New York." It is 
one of the world's masterpieces of humor. 

Soon after the production of this book the firm of Irving Brothers 
failed in business, and Washington, who had heretofore written only 
for amusement, took up writing seriously and purposely as a means of 
livelihood. His first book was called "The Sketch-Book," and one 
of its stories was "Rip Van Winkle." Another of its stories per- 
haps equally popular, and also having its scene on the Hudson, was 
"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow." 

Other volumes of sketches, "Tales of a Traveler" and "Brace- 
bridge Hall," followed and were very successful in England. Ir- 
ving became America's favorite author, and succeeding years only 
added to his fame at home and abroad. 

Our government appointed him to a post in Spain. While there 
he collected material for several books on Spanish subjects, " Life 
of Columbus," "The Alhambra," "The Siege of Granada," etc. 
Though these books are histories they are written in such a charm- 
ing and artistic manner, with such grace of style and happy selec- 
tion of material that few romances are read with as much interest. 

On the expiration of his time in Spain he was appointed to a 
position in England. Here he continued his literary labors, writing 
and publishing as rapidly as his time would permit. 

Altogether he was seventeen years in Europe before he returned 
to his native land. He was now earning large sums of money from 
his writings both here and in England. On his return he devoted 
himself solely to literature. He bought an estate on the Hudson, 
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overlooking Sleepy Hollow, and made himself a beautiful home 
which he called "Sunnyside." 

He was much interested in the development of what was then 
the New West, and made a trip beyond the Mississippi, and wrote 
some books about the region, " Tour on the Prairies," " Astoria," 
and so on. 

Late in life hejreturned to Spain as the American minister ; but 
during this residence on the scene of his former literary successes 
he found little time to write. 

When he returned to " Sunnyside " he wrote a " Life of Wash- 
ington." This, his last book, a noble life of the "Father of His 
Country," was a fitting close to the life of the " Father of American 
Literature." 

PART ONE 

i. In a long ramble, on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his favorite 
sport of squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had 
echoed and re-echoed with the reports of his gun. 
Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the 
afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain 
herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. 

2. As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance hallooing: "Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle !" He looked around, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging its solitary flight across the moun- 
tain. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, 
and turned again to descend, when he heard the same 
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cry ring through the still evening air, " Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle!" — at the % same time Wolf bristled up 
his back, and giving a low growl, skulked to his master's 
side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 

3. Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over 
him; he looked anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, 
and bending under the weight of something he carried 
on his back. He was surprised to see any human being 
in this lonely and unfrequented place, but supposing 
it to be some one of the neighborhood in need of his 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

4. On nearer approach, he was still more surprised 
at the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He 
was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy 
hair, and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist 
— several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample vol- 
ume, decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, 
and bunches at the knees. 

5. He bore on his shoulders a stout keg, that seemed 
full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and 
assist him with the load. Though rather shy and dis- 
trustful of this new acquaintance, Rip complied with 
his usual alacrity; and mutually relieving each other, 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. 
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6. As they ascended, Rip every now and then heard 
long, rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue .out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, 
between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path 
conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing 
it to be the muttering of one of those transient thunder- 
showers which often take place in the mountain heights, 
he proceeded. 

7. Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow, 
like a small amphitheater, surrounded by perpendicular 
precipices, over the brinks of which impending trees 
shot their branches, so that you only caught glimpses 
of the azure sky, and the bright evening cloud. Dur- 
ing the whole time Rip and his companion had labored 
on in silence ; for though the former marveled greatly 
what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up 
this wild mountain, yet there was something strange 
and incomprehensible about the unknown that inspired 
awe, and checked familiarity. 

8. On entering the amphitheater, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in the 
center was a company of odd-looking personages play- 
ing at ninepins. They were dressed in quaint, outland- 
ish fashion; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
with long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of style similar to that of the 
guide's. 
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9. Their visages, too, were peculiar; one had a large 
head, broad face, and small piggish eyes; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was stir- 
mounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little 
red cock's tail. They all had beards, of various shapes 
and colors. 

10. There was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten 
countenance; he wore a lace doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, 
and high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole 
group reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish 
painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van Schaick, the 
village parson, and which had been brought over from 
Holland at the time of the settlement. 

11. What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most mys- 
terious silence, and were, withal, the most melancholy 
party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness -of the scene but the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

12. As Rip and his companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at 
him with such a fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange 
uncouth, lack-luster countenances, that his heart turned 
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within him, and his knees smote together. His com- 
panion now emptied the contents of the keg into large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the com- 
pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then re- 
turned to their game. 

13. By degrees, Rip's awe and apprehension sub- 
sided. He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon 
him, to taste the 
beverage, which he 
found had much 
of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands. 
He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and 
was soon tempted 
to repeat the 
draught. One taste 
provoked another; 
and he reiterated 
his visits to the 
flagon so often, 
that at length his 
senses were over- 
powered, his eyes swam in his head, his head grad- 
ually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 
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PART TWO 



14. On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rubbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. The 
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birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the 
pure mountain breeze. "Surely," thought Rip, "I 
have not slept here all night." He recalled the oc- 
currences before he fell asleep. The strange man with 
the keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild re- 
treat among the rocks — the woe-begone party at ninepins 
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— the flagon — "Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!" 
thought Rip — " what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle?" 

15. He looked around for his gun, but in place of the 
clean well-oiled fowling piece, he found an old fire-lock 
lying by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock 
falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now sus- 
pected that the grave roysterers of the mountains had 
put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him with liquor, 
had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a squirrel or 
partridge. He whistled after him and shouted his name, 
but all in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

16. He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening's gambol, and if he met with any of the party, 
to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he 
found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his 
usual activity. "These mountain beds do not agree 
with me," thought Rip, "and if this frolic should lay 
me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a 
blessed time with Dame Van Winkle." 

17. With some difficulty he got down into the glen; 
he found the gully up which he and his companion had 
ascended the preceding evening; but to his astonish- 
ment a mountain stream was now foaming down it, 
leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen with 
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babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to scram- 
ble up its sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras and witch-hazel, and some- 
times tripped up or entangled by the wild grape vines 
that twisted their coils and tendrils from tree to tree, 

and spread a kind 
of network in his 
path. 

1 8. At length he 
reached to where the 
ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to 
the amphitheater ; 
but no traces of such 
opening remained. 
What was to be 
done ? The morning 
was passing away, 
and Rip felt fam- 
ished for want of 
his breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and 
gun ; he dreaded to meet his wife ; but it would not do 
to starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of 
trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

19. As he approached the village, he met a number 
of people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
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surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. Their dress, 
too, was of a different fashion from that to which he 
was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise and, whenever they cast eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant 
recurrence of this gesture induced Rip involuntarily 
to do the same, when, to his astonishment, he found his 
beard had grown a foot long! 

20. He had. now entered the skirts of the village. 
A troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old acquaint- 
ance, barked at him as he passed. The very village 
was altered; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had dis- 
appeared. Strange names were over the doors — 
strange faces at the windows — everything was strange. 

21. His mind now misgave him; he began to doubt 
whether both he and the world around him were not 
bewitched. Surely, this was his native village, which he 
had left but a day before. There stood the Kaatskill 
mountains — there ran the silver Hudson at a distance 
— there was every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been — Rip was sorely perplexed — "That flagon last 
night,' ' thought he, "has addled my poor head sadly!" 
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22. It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to de- 
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cay — the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog, that 
looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut, indeed. — 
"My very dog," sighed poor Rip, "has forgotten me." 
23. He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It 
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was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. This 
desolateness overcame all his connubial fears — he 
called loudly for his wife and children — the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
all again was silence. 

PART THREE 

24. He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old 
resort, the village inn — but it, too, was gone. A large 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken, and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, ajid over the door was 
painted, "The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle. ,, 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall, 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked 
like a red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, 
on which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes 
— all this was strange and incomprehensible. 

25. He recognized on the sign, however, the ruby face 
of King George, under which he had smoked many 
a peaceful pipe, but even this was singularly meta- 
morphosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a 
scepter, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and 
underneath was painted in large characters, "General 
Washington/ ' 
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26. There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the 
door, but none that Rip recollected. The very char- 
acter of the people seemed changed. There was a busy, 
bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead of the ac- 
customed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He looked 
in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad 
face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds 
of tobacco-smoke, instead of idle speeches; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents 
of an ancient newspaper. 

27. In place of these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, 
with his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehe- 
mently about rights of citizens — elections — members 
of Congress — liberty — Bunker's hill — heroes of seventy- 
six — and other words, which were a perfect Babylonish 
jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

28. The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and 
the army of women and children at his heels, soon 
attracted the attention of the tavern politicians. They 
crowded around him, eying him from head to foot, 
with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, 
and, drawing him partly aside, inquired, "on which 
side he voted ?" Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 

29. Another short but busy little fellow pulled him 
by the arm, and rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, 
"whether he was Federal or Democrat/ ' Rip was 
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equally at a loss to comprehend this question, when 
a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, putting 
them to the right and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm 
akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and 
sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, 
demanded in an austere tone, "What brought him to 
the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at 
his heels ; and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
village ?" 

30. "Alas, gentlemen !" cried Rip, somewhat dis- 
mayed, " I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, 
and a loyal subject of the King, God bless him!" 

31. Here a general shout burst from the bystanders 
— "a tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with him!" It was with great difficulty that the 
self-important man in the cocked hat restored order; 
and having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, de- 
manded again of the unknown culprit, what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking. The poor man 
humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but merely 
came there in search of some of his neighbors, who used 
to keep about the tavern. 

32. "Well — who are they? — name them." 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
"Where's Nicholas Vedder?" 
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33. There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice, " Nicholas Vedder? 
why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years ! There 
was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used 
to tell all about him, but that's rotten and gone, too." 

34. "Where's Brom Dutcher?" 

" Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war; some say he was killed at the storming of Stony 
Point — others say he was drowned in a squall at the 
foot of Antony's Nose. I don't know — he never came 
back again." 

35. "Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 
"He went off to the wars, too; was a great militia 

general, and is now in Congress." 

36. Rip's heart died away, at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding himself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled him, 
too, by treating of such enormous lapsqs of time, and 
of matters which he could not understand : war — Con- 
gress — Stony Point — he had no courage to ask after 
any more friends, but cried out in despair, "Does no- 
body here know Rip Van Winkle?" 

37. " Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or three, 
" oh, to be sure! that's Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree." 

38. Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself as he went up the mountain; apparently as 
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lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked 
hat demanded who he was, and what was his name? 

39. "God knows !" exclaimed he at his wit's end; 
" I'm not myself — I'm somebody else — that's me yonder 
— no — that's somebody else, got into my shoes — I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and 
they've changed my gun, and everything's changed, 
and I'm changed, and I can't tell what's my name, or 
who I am!" 

PART FOUR 

40. The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about se- 
curing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing 
mischief; at the very suggestion of which, the self-im- 
portant man with the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. 

41. At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman 
passed through the throng to get a peep at the gray- 
bearded man. She had a chubby child in her arms, 
which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. "Hush, 
Rip," cried she, "hush, you little fool; the old man 
won't hurt you." The name of the child, the air of the 
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mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of 
recollections in his mind. 

42 . ' ' What is your name, my good woman ? ' ' asked he. 
"Judith Gardenier." 

"And your fathers name?" 

"Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but 
it's twenty years since he went away from home with 
his gun, and never has been heard of since — his dog 
came home without him ; but whether he shot himself, 
or was carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. 
I was then but a little girl." 

43. Rip had but one more question to ask; but he 
put it with a faltering voice: 

"Where's your mother?" 

"Oh, she, too, had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a New England 
peddler." 

44. There was a drop of comfort at least in this in- 
telligence. The honest man could contain himself no 
longer. He caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. " I am your father ! " cried he — " Young Rip Van 
Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now — Does nobody 
know poor Rip Van Winkle?" 

45. AH- stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, 
and peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
"Sure enough, it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself. 
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Welcome home again, old neighbor. Why, where have 
you been these twenty long years?" 

46. Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neighbors 
stared when they heard it ; some were seen to wink at 
each other, and put their tongues in their cheeks ; and 
the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, when 
the alarm was over, had returned to the field, screwed 
down the corners of his mouth, and shook his head — 
upon which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

47. It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advanc- 
ing up the road. He was a descendant of the historian 
of that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of 
the province. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant 
of the village, and well versed in all the wonderful events 
and traditions of the neighborhood. He recollected 
Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most sat- 
isfactory manner. 

48. He assured the company that it was a fact, 
handed down from his ancestor, the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted by 
strange beings. That it was affirmed that the great 
Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and 
country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, 
with his crew of the Half Moon ; being permitted in this 
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way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a 
guardian eye upon the river and the great city called by 
his name. That his father had once seen them in their 
old Dutch dresses playing at ninepins in the hollow of 
the mountain; and that he himself had heard, one 
summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, like distant 
peals of thunder. 

49. To make a long story short, the company broke 
up, and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip's daughter took him home to live with 
her ; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and a stout 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected for 
one of the urchins that used to climb upon his back. 
As to Rip's son and heir, who was ditto of himself, seen 
leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on 
the farm; but evinced an hereditary disposition to 
attend to anything else but his business. 

50. Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all rather 
the worse for the wear and tear of time ; and preferred 
making friends among the rising generation, with whom 
he soon grew into great favor. 

burlesque — ridicule. connubial — belonging to married 

vague — not clear ; uncertain. life. 

alacrity— quickness. phlegm— dullness ; indifference. 

amphitheater — a circular theater. corroborated — showed to be true ; 

apprehension — understanding. confirmed. 

reiterated — repeated. vigil — staying awake to watch. 

tendrils — slender shoots of a plant. ditto — the same again. 

metamorphosed — changed. evinced — showed. 
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By John Greenleaf Whittier 

Whittier (1 807-1 892) was a New England boy, born on a farm in 
Massachusetts. He was familiar with poverty and hard work. 
He had access to but few books, and he received but a poor educa- 
tion. But with the chances all against him, he became a famous 
poet. 

Alternating with the farm work of the summer he made shoes 
in winter and sold them in the neighborhood. When his duties or 
his poverty were not too pressing, he attended the district school ; 
later on he was able to attend some short sessions of an academy 
at the nearest town, Haverhill. 
9 
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But the poet was largely self-taught. A copy of the poems of 
Robert Burns fell into his hands while he was yet a lad, and, in- 
spired by the verse of the plow-boy of Scotland, he resolved to be 
a poet. Accordingly, as he went about his work he was composing 
rhymes ; as he could get leisure he wrote them down. 

When he was nineteen one of his poems found its way to the 
Newburyport " Free Press." The editor was much pleased with 
the poem, and sought to know its author. On driving to the 
country, he found his contributor plowing in the fields on the 
Whittier homestead. The editor was William Lloyd Garrison, who 
afterwards became very prominent in the anti-slavery agitation. 
Garrison befriended Whittier and gave him work on the ** Free 
Press," and at later times secured positions for him on other papers. 

The young poet became interested in the movement to abolish 
slavery, and a large volume of his verse, written in these early 
years, was devoted to this cause. 

But when the War closed and the slaves were freed, he turned 
his attention to descriptions of country life or to ballads of romantic 
events. His ballads tell stirring and dramatic stories, and carry a 
good, sound moral. " Barclay of Ury," found in another part of 
this volume, is an example of these ballads. 

" Snow-Bound," of which the introduction is printed below, is 
his best poem descriptive of country life, and it is the best of this 
type written in America. You must read in the remainder of the 
poem the description of the members of the family and the life they 
lived while they were cut off from the rest of the world by the great 
snowfall. 

i. The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
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Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull .bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of lifeblood in the sharpened face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 
The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

2. Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls and from the mows 
Raked down the herd's-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows, 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold's pole of birch, 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 
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Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm, 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wing6d snow; 

And ere the early bed time came. 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

3. So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spheruk traced with lines 
Of Nature's geometric signs, 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below, — 
A universe of sky and snow! 
The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvelous shapes ; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
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Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 

The well curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: "Boys, a path!" 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy- 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 

With mittened hands and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through; 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal : we had read 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp's supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
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The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his. lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The horn6d patriarch of the sheep, 
Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

5. All day the gusty north- wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voic6d elements, 
The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
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Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

ominous — warning ; foretokening. spherule — little sphere or globe, 

portent — sign ; warning. pellicle — crust ; thin skin. 

stanchion — support ; prop. buskin — half-boot. 

querulous — cross ; complaining. supernal — heavenly ; divine. 



How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ! 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e'en the rude bucket that hung in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

Samuel Woodworth. 
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WASHINGTON 

By Paul Hamilton Hayne 

1. Bright natal morn! 

what face appears 
Beyond the rolling mist 

of years? 
A face whose loftiest 

traits combine 
All virtues of a stainless 

line 
Passed from leal sire 

£0 loyal son; 
The face of him whose 

steadfast zeal 

george Washington Drew harmonies of 

law and right 
From chaos and anarchic night; 
Who with a power serene as Fate's 
Wrought from the rude hordes of turbulent States 
The grandeur of our commonweal: — 
All hail! all hail! to Washington! 

2. Freedom he wooed in such brave guise, 
Men gazing in her luminous eyes 
Beheld all heaven reflected shine 
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Far down those sapphire orbs divine: 
And, worshiped her so chastely won; 

If still she panted, fresh from strife, 
And blood-stains flecked her garment's rim, 
They could not make its whiteness dim; 
For, shed by hearts sublimely true, 
Such drops are changed to sacred dew, — 

The chrism of patriot light and life,— 
Baptizing first our Washington. 

3. For cloudless years, benignant still, 

This freedom worked her bounteous will; — 
Mingling with homespun man and maid, 
Her pale cheek caught a browner shade 

In fields where harvest toils were done; 
To theirs she tuned her rhythmic tongue 
Veiling in part her goddess-mien: 
The woman smiled above the queen; 
While stationed always by her side, 
Men saw — as bridegroom near his bride, 
(O bride, forever fair and young!) — 
Her chosen hero — Washington! 

4. He dies! the nations hold their breath! 
He dies! but is he thrall to death? — 
Thousands who quaff earth's sunshine free, 
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Are less alive on earth than he; 

Lacking that power which thrills through none 

But God's elect, that wing6d spell 
Which like miraculous lightning darts 
Electric to all noble hearts; — 
Flashed from his soul's sublimer sphere, 
Tis still a matchless influence here! 

Majestic spirit! all is well, 

Where'er thou rulest, — Washington! 

natal— of birth ; native. chrism — oil which has been blessed 

leal — true ; loyal. or consecrated, 

anarchic— confused ; lack of gov- benignant— kind ; gracious, 
ernment. thrall — slave. 



Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

By the dusty roadside, 

On the sunny hillside, 

Close by the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 

All around the open door, 

Where sit the aged poor ; 

Here where the children play, 

In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Sarah Roberts Boyle. 
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STEAMBOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

(From " Dixie ") 

By Julian Ralph 

PART ONE 

1. The house-boats, it appears, are a survival of one 
among many kinds of boats which were very much 
more numerous upon the great river before the era of 
steam navigation than steamboats are now. Among 
the earlier forms of boats were the famous " Kentucky 
flats,' ' or " broad-horns/ ' and family boats of this pat- 
tern were an early modification of their general plan, 
which was that of a strong-hulled ark, long and narrow, 
and covered with a curving roof. 

2. I have read that " family boats of this description, 
fitted up for the descent of families to the lower coun- 
try, were provided with a stove, a comfortable apart- 
ment, beds, and arrangements for commodious habit- 
ancy, and in them ladies, servants, cattle, sheep, dogs, 
and poultry, all floating on the same bottom, and on the 
roof, the looms, plows, spinning-wheels, and domes- 
tic implements of the family, were carried down the 
river/ ' 

3. Fulton's Clermont, which proved in 1807 its use- 
• fulness as the first practical adaptation of steam-power 
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to water travel, must have been quickly copied on the 
Mississippi, for in one list of notable passages up that 
river I have seen a note of a trip by a steamboat in 
1814. 

4. But long after that the barges, skiffs, horse-boats, 
broad-horns, and family boats must have remained 
very numerous. They floated down stream with the 
current, and were pulled up again by means of wheels 
worked by horses or cattle, and by the toilsome and 
slow processes known as warping and bush-whacking. 

5. A boat which was warped up the river, kept two 
row boats ahead of her, carrying hawsers, which were 
made fast to the trees on the shore, and then pulled in 
as the bigger vessels were thus hauled along. When 
the length of one cable had been pulled in, the other 
boat had fastened the other cable far ahead, and so the 
vessel " inched " along against the five-mile current of 
the stream a little more quickly than a house moves 
when its owner has decided to move it down a country 
road to a distant cellar he has dug for it. It took a day 
to go six or eight miles by that method. 

6. Smaller boats were propelled against the current 
by rowing, sailing, or poling them along ; and when the 
water was high and overflowed the banks, they bush- 
whacked up stream — that is, they pulled the vessels 
along by hauling on the bushes that brushed the sides 
of the craft. 
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PART TWO 



7. At last came the Mississippi steamboats, those 
queer creations which seem to be made by house-car- 
penters who have forgotten how to build houses, and 
yet never knew the ship-joiner's art. They are huge, 
flat-bottomed, frail houses, floated on box-like hulls, 
but they are as comfortable as the Southern barons 
demanded that they should be in the glorious days 
when they reveled like kings. 

8. We cannot tell what sort of boats will travel the 
great river in the surely coming day when it shall be all 
walled in and kept in its place, but it is no more likely 
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that railroads will crush out passenger travel .on that 
majestic and interesting river than that they will upon 
the Thames or the Hudson. Just now there is a spell 
upon the traffic. The war interrupted it, and the people 
of the North and East must re-discover the fact that the 
journey from St. Paul or St. Louis is one of the greatest 
delights and wonders of our continent. 

9. However, Mississippi steamboating has stood still 
for more than twenty years. The rocket of its glory 
burst with the famous Lee and Natchez race in 1870. 
They still talk of that world-famous brush in the river 
pilot-houses, and I heard it referred to more than once 
during the nine or ten days I spent upon the river. 

10. The talk of record-breaking and of quick runs is 
all of what we in New York would call long voyages, 
since these consume the time of ocean journeys, and 
our longest steamboat trips are to Albany and Fall 
River, and are accomplished in a night. 

1 1 . The quickest run from New Orleans to Cincinnati, 
made by the R. R. Springer in 1881, was done in five 
days, twelve hours and forty-five minutes. The fastest 
time over the course of a thousand and thirteen miles 
from the Crescent City to Cairo, Illinois, was that made 
by the R. E. Lee in 1870, in three days and sixty-one 
minutes, and was therefore run at the rate of about four- 
teen miles an hour — against the current, to be sure. The 
Lee, the competitor of the Natchez, reached Natchez, 
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during this memorable race, in sixteen hours, thirty-six 
minutes and forty-seven seconds, making the distance of 
two hundred and seventy-two miles at the speed of about 
sixteen and one-half miles an hour. The speed per 
hour during the whole race of one thousand, two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight miles to St. Louis, figures at 
about thirteen and one-half miles. 

1 2 . The race took place in the summer of 1 870. Cap- 
tain Leathers with the Natchez completed a run to St. 
Louis in three days, twenty-one hours and fifty-eight 
minutes, and Captain Cannon, of the other and rival 
king-boat on the river, the R. E. Lee, at once announced 
his intention to beat her on the return trip. The 
Natchez returned to New Orleans in due time, and her 
captain found that the Lee was going to refuse all freight 
and passengers during the race. More than that, the 
Lee had taken out all her upper work that could be re- 
moved, in order to lessen her draught in the water. 

13. Captain Leathers of the Natchez affected not to 
need such advantages. He took aboard a small cargo 
of freight and some passengers, and the two mighty 
packets were cast loose from the New Orleans levee on 
June 30, 1870. Away they went, with their huge white 
bodies throbbing and their trails of jet smoke curling 
behind them. 

14. The Lee made no landings for coal. She had en- 
gaged a tender to precede her one hundred miles up the 
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river to give her a supply of whatever fuel she needed. 
Farther along, flat-boats with wood and coal awaited 
her in mid-stream. They were warped to her as she 
slowed up alongside of them, were emptied as she swept 
them along, and then were flung off to drift where 
they might after they had served their purpose. The 
Natchez copied this method after a time. 

15. The race made a wonderful stir. Boats loaded 
with spectators preceded and tried to accompany the 
racers from New Orleans, and everywhere along the 
river it was said to seem as if the interior had been de- 
populated, so numerous were the persons who crowded 
the shores to look on. 

16. The Lee was lucky, and made the trip to St. 
Louis in three days, eighteen hours and fourteen 
minutes. Thirty thousand persons were assembled 
on the levee and on the housetops to cheer her. The 
Natchez had met with unusual detentions by fog and 
groundings. The time of the boats as they reached 
each principal city was cabled to Europe, and it was 
estimated that a million of dollars was wagered on the 
race. 

hawser— a small cable. draught— amount of water dis- 

competitor — one who opposes ; placed by ships. 

. rival. wagered— bet ; pledged, 

detentions— delays. 
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THE STORY OF A HIRED BOY 

By George Cary Eggleston 

i. When Michael Angelo was twelve years of age, 
although he had had no instructor in art, he did a piece 
of work which greatly pleased the painter, Domenico 
Ghirlandajo. That artist at once declared that here 
was a lad of genius, who must quit his school studies and 
become a painter. 

2 . This was what the little Michael most wished to do, 
but he had no hope that his father would listen for a 
moment to the suggestion. His father, Ludovico 
Buonarotti, was a distinguished man in the state, and 
held art and artists in contempt. He had planned a 
great political career for his boy, as the boy knew very 
well. 

3. Ghirlandajo was enthusiastic, however, and, in 
company with the lad, he at once visited Ludovico, and 
asked him to place Michael in his studio. 

4. Ludovico was very angry, saying that he wished 

his son to become a prominent man in society and 

politics, not a dauber and a mason ; but when he found 

that young Michael was determined to be an artist or 

nothing, he gave way, though most ungraciously. He 

would not say that he consented to place his son with 

Ghirlandajo ; he would not admit that the study of art 
10 
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was study, or the studio of an artist anything but a shop. 
He said to the artist : "I give up my son to you. He 
shall be your apprentice or your servant, as you please, 
for three years, and you must pay me twenty-four 
florins for his services/ ' 

5. In spite of the insulting words and the insulting 
terms, Michael Angelo consented thus to be hired out 
as a servant to the artist, who should have been paid by 
his father for teaching him. He had to endure much, 
indeed, besides the anger and contempt of his father, 
who forbade him even to visit his house, and utterly dis- 
owned him. His fellow-pupils were jealous of his abil- 
ity, and ill-treated him constantly, one of them going 
so far as to break his nose with a blow. 

6. When Michael Angelo had been with Ghirlandajo 
about two years, he went one day to the Gardens of St. 
Mark, where the Prince Lorenzo de' Medici — who was 
the foremost patron of art in Florence — had established 
a rich museum of art-works at great expense. One of 
the workmen in the garden gave the boy leave to try his 
hand at copying some of the sculptures there, and 
Michael, who had hitherto studied only painting, was 
glad of a chance to experiment with the chisel, which 
he preferred to the brush. He chose for his model an 
ancient figure of a faun, which was somewhat mutilated. 
The mouth, indeed, was entirely broken off; but the boy 
was very self-reliant, and this did not trouble him. He 
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worked day after day at the piece, creating a mouth for 
it of his own imagining, with the lips parted in laughter 
and the teeth displayed. 

7. When he had finished and was looking at his work, 
a man standing near asked if he might offer a criticism. 

" Yes," answered the boy, " if it is a just one." 

" Of that you shall be the judge," said the man. 

"Very well. What is it?"" " 

"The forehead of your faun is old, but the mouth is 
young. See, it has a full set of perfect teeth. A faun 
so old as this one is would not have perfect teeth." 

8. The lad admitted the justice of the criticism, and 
proceeded to remedy the defect by chipping away two 
or three of the teeth, and chiselling the gums sq as to 
give them a shrivelled appearance. 

9. The next morning when Michael went to remove 
his faun from the garden it was gone. He searched 
everywhere for it, but without success. Finally, seeing 
the man who had made the suggestion about the teeth, 
he asked him if he knew where it was. 

10. "Yes," replied the man, "and if you will follow 
me I'll show you where it is." 

1 ' Will you give it back to me ? I made it, and have a 
right to it." 

" Oh, if you must have it, you shall." 

11. With that he led the way into the palace of the 
prince, and there, among the most precious works of art 
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in the collection, stood the faun. The young sculptor 
cried out in alarm, declaring that the Prince Lorenzo 
would never forgive the introduction of so rude a piece 
of work among his treasures of sculpture. To his 
astonishment the man declared that he was himself the 
Prince Lorenzo de' Medici, and that he set the highest 
value upon this work. 

12. " I am your protector and friend/ ' he added. 

11 Henceforth you shall be counted as my son, for you 
are destined to become one of the great masters of art." 

13. This was overwhelming good-fortune. Lorenzo 
de' Medici was a powerful nobleman, known far and 
wide to be a most expert judge of works of art. His 
approval was in itself fame and fortune. 

14. Filled with joy, the lad went straightway to his 
father's house, which he had been forbidden to enter, 
and, forcing his way into Ludovico's presence, told him 
what had happened. The father refused to believe 
the good news until Michael led him into Lorenzo's 
presence. 

15. When the prince, by way of emphasizing his 
good-will, offered Ludovico any post he might choose, 
he asked for a very modest place indeed, saying with 
bitter contempt that it was good enough "for the 
father of a mason." 

sculptures— carved images. faun — a god of the fields. 
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THE RHYME OF THE GREAT RIVER 

By C. H. (Joaquin) Miller 

Miller (born 1841) is aptly called 
the "Poet of the Sierras." He 
has passed his life in the far 
West, and he sings of the moun- 
tains and of the " Mexican Seas." 
The West has no poet to compare 
with him, and he ranks high in 
our country's best list. He has 
led an adventurous life as Indian 
fighter and pony express rider in 
Arizona, as a soldier of fortune in 
Nicaragua, and only recently he 
made an extended and difficult 
excursion into Alaska. 

The poem printed herewith is 

taken from " Songs of Sunland," and sings of the Father of Waters 

and of the " Crescent City " at its mouth. 

PART ONE 

i. Rhyme on, rhyme on, in reedy flow, 
O river, rhymer ever sweet! 
The story of thy land is meet, 
The stars stand listening to know. 

2. Rhyme on, O river of the earth! 
Gray father of the dreadful seas, 
Rhyme on! the world upon its knees 
Shall yet invoke thy wealth and worth. 
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3. Rhyme on, the reed is at thy mouth, 
O kingly minstrel, mighty stream! 
Thy Cresent City, like a dream, 
Hangs in the heaven of my South. 



4. Rhyme on, rhyme on! these broken strings 

Sing sweetest in this warm south wind; 
I sit thy willow banks and bind 
A broken harp that fitful sings. 

PART TWO 

5. How soft the moonlight of the South! 

How sweet my South in soft moonlight 
I want to kiss her warm sweet mouth 
As she lies sleeping here to-night. 

6. How still! I do not hear a mouse. 

I see some bursting buds appear; 
I hear God in His garden, — hear 
Him trim some flowers for His House. 

7. I hear some singing stars; the mouth 

Of my vast river sings and sings, 
And pipes on reeds of pleasant things, — 
Of splendid promise for my South. 
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8. My great" South-woman, soon to rise 
And tiptoe up and loose her hair; 
Tiptoe, and take from all the skies 

God's stars and glorious moon to wear. 




NEW ORLEANS FROM THE RIVER 



Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men's tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust ? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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CHRISTIAN'S CONFLICT WITH APOLLYON 

By John Bunyan 

i . But now, in this valley of Humiliation, poor Chris- 
tian was hard put to it ;• for he had gone but a little way 
before he espied a foul fiend coming over the field to 
meet him: his name is Apollyon. Then did Christian 
begin to be afraid, and to cast in his mind whether to 
go back, or to stand his ground. But he considered 
again, that he had no armor for his back, and therefore 
thought that to turn the back to him might give him 
greater advantage with ease to pierce him with his darts ; 
therefore he resolved to venture and stand his ground : 
for, thought he, had I no more in mine eye than the 
saving of my life, it would be the best way to 
stand. 

2. So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the 
monster was hideous to behold: he was clothed with 
scales like a fish, and they are his pride ; he had wings 
like a dragon, and feet like a bear, and out of his belly 
came fire and smoke ; and his mouth was as the mouth 
of a lion. When he was come up to Christian, he be- 
held him with a disdainful countenance, and thus began 
to question him. 

3. Apollyon. Whence came you, and whither are 
you bound? 
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Christian. I am come from the city of Destruction, 
which is the place of all evil, and I am going to the city 
of Zion. 

4. Apollyon. By this I perceive that thou art one 
of my subjects ; for all that country is mine, and I am 
the prince and god of it. How is it, then, that thou 
hast run away from thy king? Thou hast already 
been unfaithful in thy service to him; and how dost 
thou think to receive wages of him? 

Christian. Wherein, oh, Apollyon, have I been un- 
faithful to him? 

5. Apollyon. Thou didst faint at first setting out, 
when thou wast almost choked in the Slough of Despond. 
Thou didst attempt wrong ways to be rid of thy 
burden, whereas thou • shouldst have stayed till thy 
Prince had taken it off. Thou didst sinfully sleep, 
and lose thy choice things. Thou wast almost per- 
suaded also to go back at the sight of the lions. And 
when thou talkest of thy journey, and of what thou 
hast seen and heard, thou art inwardly desirous of 
vainglory in all that thou sayest or doest. 

Christian. All this is true, and much more which 
thou hast left out ; but the Prince whom I serve and 
honor is merciful, and ready to forgive. But besides 
these, infirmities possessed me in thy country, for there 
I sucked them in, and I have groaned under them, been 
sorry for them, and have obtained pardon of my Prince. 
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6. Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, 
saying, I am an enemy to this Prince ; I hate his per- 
son, his laws, and people: I am come out on purpose 
to withstand thee. 

7. Christian. Apollyon, beware what you do, for I 
am in the King's highway, the way of holiness ; there- 
fore take heed to yourself. 

8. Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this 
matter. Prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my 
infernal den that thou shalt go no further: here will 
I spill thy soul. And with that he threw a flaming 
dart at his breast; but Christian had a shield in his 
hand, with which he caught it, and so prevented the 
danger of that. 

9. Then did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to 
bestir him ; and Apollyon as fast made at him, throw- 
ing darts as thick as hail; by the which, notwith- 
standing all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apol- 
lyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. 
This made Christian give a little back : Apollyon, there- 
fore, followed his work amain, and Christian again took 
courage, and resisted as manfully as he could. This 
sore combat lasted for above half a day, even till Chris- 
tian was almost quite spent : for you must know, that 
Christian, by reason of his wounds, must needs grow 
weaker and weaker. 
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10. Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began 
to gather up close to Christian, and wrestling with him, 
gave him a dreadful fall; and with that Christian's 
sword flew out of his hand. Then said Apollyon, I 
am sure of thee now: and with that he had almost 
pressed him to death, so that Christian began to de- 
spair of life. But, as God would have it, while Apollyon 
was fetching his last blow, thereby to make a full end 
of this good man, Christian nimbly reached out his 
hand for his sword, and caught it, saying, Rejoice not 
against me, mine enemy: when I fall, I shall arise 
(Mic. 7:8); and with that gave him a deadly thrust, 
which made him give back, as one that had received 
his mortal wound. 

1 1 . Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, 
saying, Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors, through Him that loved us (Rom. 8:37). 
And with that Apollyon spread forth his dragon wings, 
and sped him away, that Christian saw him no more 
(James 4: 7). 

12. In this combat no man can imagine, unless he had 
seen and heard, as I did, what yelling and hideous roar- 
ing Apollyon made all the time of the fight ; he spake 
like a dragon: and on the other side, what sighs and 
groans burst from Christian's heart. I never saw him 
all the while give so much as one pleasant look, till he 
perceived he had wounded Apollyon with his two-edged 
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sword; then, indeed, he did smile, and look upward! 
But it was the dreadfullest sight that ever I saw. 

13. So when the battle was over, Christian said, I 
will here give thanks to Him that hath delivered me 
out of the mouth of the lion, to Him that did help me 
against Apollyon. And so he did. 

14. Then there came to him a hand with some of the 
leaves of the tree of life, the which Christian took and 
applied to the wounds that he had received in the 
battle, and was healed immediately. He also sat 
down in that place to eat bread, and to drink of the 
bottle that was given him a little before : so, being re- 
freshed, he addressed himself to his journey with his 
sword drawn in his hand ; for he said, I know not but 
some other enemy may be at hand. But he met with 
no other affront from Apollyon quite through this 
valley. 

slough— marsh ; bog. spake— spoke. 



A mighty Hand, from an Exhaustless Urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years, 
Among the nations. 

William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

By Francis Scott Key 

i. say, can you see 
by the dawn's ear- 
ly light 
What so proudly we 
hailed at the twi- 
light's last gleam- 
ing— 
Whose broad stripes 
and bright stars, 
through the clouds 
of the fight 
O'er the ramparts 
we watched, were so gallantly streaming! 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 

there ; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 

2. On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of 
the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence re- 
poses, 
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What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 
steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first 

beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream ; 
Tis the star-spangled banner! O, long may it 

wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 

3. And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

4. O, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desola- 
tion! 
Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the Heaven-res- 
cued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us 
a nation. 
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Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, " In God is our trust" ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

host— very large number. hireling— hired soldier ; mercenary, 

vauntingly — boastingly. 



Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow. 

Sidney Lanier. 



Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

By William Cullen Bryant 

i. The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 

year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 

brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 

leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 

tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 

shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all 

the gloomy day. 

2. Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood. 

Alas ! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold Nov- 
ember rain 
ii 
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Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

3. The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 

ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 

summer glow; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 

wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autuxnn 

beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 

the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 
upland, glade and glen. 

4. And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still 

such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 
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5. And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 

died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by 

my side : 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 

cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 

brief: 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 

friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 

flowers. 

sere — dry ; withered. tread — step. 

eddying — whirling. orchis — orchid. 



O, listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
" Man, thou shalt never die ! " Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls : according harps, 
By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 

Samuel Woodworth. 
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THE POLICY OF PEACE 

By John C. Calhoun 

i. A peaceful intercourse with the nations of the 
earth points to that inspiring day which philosophers 
have hoped for, which poets have seen in their bright 
dreams of fancy, and which prophets have beheld in 
holy vision — when men shall learn war no more. Who 
can contemplate a state of the world like this and not 
feel his heart exult at the prospect? I am against war, 
because peace — peace is, above everything else, our 
policy. Our great mission as a people is to occupy this 
vast dominion — to level the forests and let in upon their 
solitudes the light of day; to clear the swamps and 
make them r^ady for the plow and the sickle ; to spread 
over hill and dale the echoes of human labor and human 
happiness; to fill the land with cities and towns; to 
unite its most distant points by turnpikes and rail- 
roads; to scoop out canals and open rivers that may 
serve as highways for trade. 

2. If we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds to 
our prosperity or our success? With one foot planted 
on the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific, we occupy 
a position between the two old continents of the world 
— a position which necessarily directs to us the com- 
merce and the influence of both. If we abide by the 
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counsels of common sense, if we succeed in preserving 
our liberties, we shall in the end exhibit a spectacle such 
as the world never saw. 

3. I know that this one great mission is encompassed 
with many difficulties; but such is the energy of our 
political system, and such is its expansive capability, 
that it may be made to govern the widest space. If 
by war we become great we cannot be free ; if we will 
be both great and free, our policy is peace. 

vision — thought ; dream. encompassed — surrounded, 

exult — be glad ; rejoice. abide — act up to ; keep. 



As I came round the harbor buoy, 

The lights began to gleam, 
No wave the land-locked harbor stirred, 

The crags were white as cream ; 
And I marked my love by candlelight 
Sewing her long white seam. 
It's aye sewing ashore, my dear, 

Watch and steer at sea, 
It's reef and furl, and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 

Jean Ingelow. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 

By Joseph Rodman Drake 

i. When freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land! 

2. Majestic monarch of the clouds! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the- thunder-drum of heaven, — 
Child of the Sun! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
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And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 

3. Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where the sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

4. Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
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And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

5. Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us! 

azure — sky-blue. valor — bravery. 

baldric — belt of light in the heavens. welkin dome — canopy of the 
harbingers — forerunners ; messen- heavens, 

gers. 



O, tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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BEAUVOIR 

(From " Dixie ") 

By Julian Ralph 

1. The way to Beau- 
voir lies either along the 
beach or through the 
woods ; but I chose the 
forest road, that I might 
as many times as pos- 
sible enjoy its wonder- 
ful order and neatness 
and beauty. The trees 
rise, at short distances 
apart, above the level 
clean sand, and there is 
nowhere a suggestion of 
impurity either upon 
the ground or in the 
clear, sweet balsamic air. There is a constant suggestion 
of something cathedral-like in the regular uniform col- 
umns of the forest, the meeting of their limbs overhead, 
and the closing shallow vistas, as of naves', on every hand. 
The dwarf palmetto, or Spanish-bayonet, grows in little 
clumps or singly, as one would distribute it for ornament, 
and the very tropical long-leaf pines, leaping high in air 
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before they put out a branch, and then spreading their 
tops like palms, are the chief denizens of these silent 
depths. Here and there are wet spots, it is true, and then 
the park-like character of the woods changes to a jungle, 
but a jungle so thick with gum, bay, magnolia, and other 
trees that one cannot see the dank water they shut in. 

2. By the wood road the back of Beauvoir is first 
reached, and is found to be a tract of ten acres, devoted 
to the cultivation of the scuppernong grape. The vine- 
yard is a scene of disorder and neglect. The rude arbors 
are rotting and falling upon the vines, and the young 
persimmon and pecan trees that have been set out there 
are endangered by the weeds that grow riotously, to 
exaggerate the suggestion of desolation. The mansion 
is around a bend of the road, commanding the dark blue 
gulf, from behind ample grounds whose fence separates 
the place but does not hide its beauties from the white 
beach drive that skirts the water. 

3. The greatest storm in many years had torn up the 
road when I was there and, worse yet, -had played havoc 
with the splendid trees that beautified the noble estate. 
There are many giant live-oaks and a few hickories and 
cedars, but, alas! the ground was littered with the 
debris of their Wreckage, and some were prone upon the 
earth — one of the dead being a Splendid big hickory, 
whichit would have been supposed no wind could mal- 
treat. The gate was tied up, and the house was closed, 
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so that had it been pointed out to me as a haunted 
house, abandoned by its owners, the scene presented 
there would have been exactly accounted for. 

4. It has been a noble place, and could be made so 
again with little trouble and expense. No house that I 
have seen in the South is more eloquent of the full pos- 
sibilities of the aristocratic baronial life of the planter 
before the war. To look upon it even now is to recall a 
thousand tales and anecdotes of the elegant life, the 
hospitality, and the comfort of the old regime. The 
main house is a great square, low building, with a gallery 
on three sides, reached by a broad, high flight of steps. 
A great and beautiful door leads to a wide central hall- 
way, through which one could see, when the house was 
open, either the blue gulf and distant islands in front, or 
the great oaks with their funereal drapery of Spanish- 
moss in the rear. 

5. Two other similar but smaller houses stand, like 
heralds of the old hospitality, a little forward on either 
side of the mansion. Both are square, red-roofed, one- 
story miniatures of the manor-house. Each has its 
roof, reaching out to form a broad porch in front. One 
is the bachelors' quarters, for guests and relatives of that 
unhappy persuasion, and the other is Mr. Davis's library 
and retreat. There everything is as he loved to have it 
around him when he sat indoors, and out on the beach 
is the ruin and wreck of a seat under some live-oaks, 
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where he used to sit and look upon the broad water and 
reflect upon his extraordinary and most active life. 
Behind these three buildings is the usual array of out- 
buildings, such as every Southern mansion collected in 
its shadow — the kitchen, the servants' quarters, the 
dairy, and the others. 

6. I went into the little library building and saw his 
books, his pictures, his easy-chair and table, and — be- 
hind the main room — his tiny bedroom and anteroom, 
the bedroom being so small that it could accommodate 
no larger bed than the r mere cot which is shoved against 
the window. 

7. His books would indicate that he was a religious 
man with a subordinate interest in history. In a closet 
he kept a remarkable collection of prayer-books, and in 
an open case were many volumes of novels, which the 
care-taker of the place called "trash," and accounted 
for with the explanation that Mr. Davis maintained a 
sort of circulating library for the use of his ex-Confed- 
erate soldier friends. The pictures that still hang upon 
the walls struck me as a strange collection. One shows 
some martyrs, dead, in a gladiatorial amphitheater ; one 
is a drowned girl floating beneath a halo in a night- 
darkened stream ; one is a portrait of our Savior beside 
several Madonnas ; and only one is a military picture. 

8. Thither came constant visitors, for it was "the 
thing to do " in Biloxi — far too much so for the privacy 
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and comfort of the family, I suspect; but it is recol- 
lected that Mr. Davis delighted in showing his library 
to all who called after twelve o'clock, noon. The main 
house was seen only by those who had a claim upon his 
affections. I visited it and found it made up of noble 
rooms and decorated beautifully with fresco-work. But 
nearly all the furniture and ornaments and pictures 
were packed up or covered as if ready for removal. 

9. The effect upon my mind was sad and almost 
tragic, and I hastened from the widespread scene of 
havoc and of neglect, which even threatens the house 
itself. I learned enough to know that this does not 
reflect discredit upon the the litttle family that was be- 
reaved by the Southern leader's death, for the mainte- 
nance of the place would entail an expense which, if 
they were able to meet it, would still be an unwise dis- 
position of their means. 

10. On returning to Biloxi, I conjured up a picture of 
the old man treading the village streets, where every 
man who passed him lifted his hat, where all who had 
grievances stopped him to get his ready sympathy, and 
where those who had served him pressed his hand as 
they met him. 

vistas — views ; prospects. debris — remains. 

nave — main body of a church. regime — system of government ; 

denizens — inhabitants. rule. 

dank—damp ; moist. miniatures— small copies. 

havoc — ruin. halo — circle of light. 
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IBERVILLE AND THE INDIANS OF LOUISIANA 

(From "Le Bienville") 

By Grace King 

i. Moving figures of men could be made out on the 
distant shore, and at night the light of camp fires shone * 
on what appeared to be the end of an island lying close 
to land. Iberville lost no time in making his investiga- 
tion, determined to make friends with the Indians, who, 
as he had understood at Pensacola, entertained a hor- 
ror of the Spaniards. 

2. He took Father Anasthase Douay, a former com- 
panion of La Salle, with him in his Biscayen. Bienville 
and two Canadians followed in canoes. It was a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles to the land. Disembark- 
ing, Iberville and the priest found the fresh trail of the 
Indians seen from the ships. They pursued it. 

3. Bienville and the Canadians paddled along close 
to the shore in the shallow water; the Biscayen fol- 
lowed in the distance. Night overtook them after ten 
miles, and they camped where they were. 

4. In the early morning, they espied the lurking forms 
of Indians watching them from afar. Leaving behind 
at their camp some hatchets, knives, beads and vermil- 
ion as a bait, and also as testimonials of his good-will, 
Iberville and his party pursued the trail they were on. 
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5. It led them, after a few miles, near enough to the 
little island for them to distinguish canoes filled with 
Indians crossing between it and the mainland (Deer 
Island, named for the game found on it, and Biloxi). 
Bienville in his canoe, immediately started towards them. 
The Indians, taking — Iberville writes — the Frenchmen 
for Spaniards, fled in terror ; leaping to the land, run- 
ning into the forest, abandoning their canoes and all 
that they contained. The Canadians tried in vain to 
head them off or arrest them by their friendly cries. 

6. They came upon one poor creature unable to 
escape — an old man lame from a putrefying wound in 
the leg. The Canadians made signs to him of their 
friendly intentions. He responded with signs also 
that he was suffering cold and great pain, and petitioned 
to be carried ashore. This his captors willingly did, 
making besides, a fire for him, wrapping him in a cover- 
let, and building a shelter over him. They also gave 
him food and tobacco, drew his canoe upon the beach 
in sight, placed his sacks of corn round him, and with- 
drew, making him understand that they were going to 
pass the night at some distance from him. 

7. In the meantime, Bienville, with two Canadians, 
had been sent into the forest in chase of the fugitives. 
They returned with an old woman found hiding. She 
was in great terror, says Surg&res, thinking that her last 
hour had come. But her trepidation was allayed by 
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friendly signs and a present of enough tobacco for her- 
self and her whole family. She was conducted to the 
old man, and made to see the evidences of the good- will 
and generosity shown him by the strangers, who still 
further proved their kindness by leaving the two old 
creatures by themselves, together. 

8. As Iberville anticipated, the woman slipped away 
during the night, carrying her present and the recital 
of her experiences to her people. As for the poor old 
man, he had fared hardly ; the grass around him had 
caught on fire, and he had with difficulty saved himself 
from being burned alive. The Canadians extinguished 
the flames and laid him on a bear skin, where he ex- 
pired a half hour afterwards. 

9. The results of the old woman's good offices were 
soon seen, or rather heard. The unmistakable sounds 
of Indian vocalization were heard approaching through 
the woods. But timidity, apparently, or distrust, took 
possession of the singers, who would not venture from 
behind the trees. The eager Frenchmen waited im- 
patiently and in vain for the embassy and finally re- 
turned to their camp. 

10. Some Canadians, hunting in the woods, later, 
met the still hesitating Indians, and reassured them 
into resuming their procession and calumet chant. 
Iberville received them with their own expressive greet- 
ing of endearment, — a gentle rubbing of the stomach, — 
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distributed presents among them, conducted them to 
their abandoned canoes of the day before, showed them 
their corn intact, and finally feasted them on sagamity. 

11. The good cheer enticed other laggards and spies 
from the woods, and good fellowship was not long in 
establishing itself. Two old women were immediately 
put to pounding corn for the return feast given 
promptly by the Indians. All the whites and reds 
smoked together afterwards, the Indians calling their 
guests allies, and teaching them words of their dialect. 
Night separated them ; each race going to its own en- 
campment, several miles apart. 

12. The next morning, however, when, in pursuance 
of their good fellowship, the Canadians sought the camp 
of their friends, struggling painfully through swamp 
and thicket to get there, they found but ten clouted 
warriors, warned by the signal shot of the Canadian 
scout, waiting for them, arms in hand. The rest of the 
tribe had all departed, prudently taking their canoes 
and corn with them. 

13. Iberville complains in his journal that notwith- 
standing he never smoked, he had to smoke all over 
again • with them. More presents were distributed 
among them, and Iberville was able to persuade three 
of them to accompany him to his ship, leaving Bienville 
and two Canadians behind as hostages. The weather 
was very beautiful, and a quick sail was made to the 
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ships at anchor. The chief, standing in the Biscayen, 
intoned his chant of peace as they approached. 

14. On board, the savages were regaled with all that 
their experienced hosts could suggest for their beguile- 
ment. Presents were made them, the ships were put 
through their maneuvers, cannon were fired off, and 
spy-glasses held to their eyes, — the last the strangest 
wonder of all to them. They could see so far off with 
one eye, and so near with the other at the same time ! 
French brandy burning in their stomachs so long after it 
was swallowed, also greatly astonished them. 

15. Chasteaumorant writes that they were well- 
made, robust men ; that he made them several questions 
by signs, but that they answered, like veritable hogs, 
with grunts. They belonged to the Annochy and 
Moctoby tribes. They described their village and the 
neighboring village of Chozetta, as being not more than 
three days' journey from the ships, on the banks of the 
Pascagoula River, which they assured Iberville was four 
fathoms deep, begging him to fetch his ships into it. 

putrefying — rotting ; corrupting. calumet — peace pipe. 

trepidation — fear ; consternation. clouted — wearing the cloth or skin 
vocalization — sounds of the voice. then worn by warriors. 

embassy — those appointed to carry beguilement — entertainment ; de- 
out certain conditions. ceit. 
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FLOWER-LIFE 

By Henry Timrod 

i. I think that, next to your sweet eyes, 
And pleasant books, and starry skies, 

I love the world of flowers; 
Less for their beauty of a day, 
Than for the tender things they say, 
And for a creed I've held alway, 

That they are sentient powers. 

2. It may be matter for a smile — 
And I laugh secretly the while 

I speak the fancy out — 
But that they love, and that they woo, 
And that they often marry, too, 
And do as noisier creatures do, 

I've not the faintest doubt. 

3.* And so, I cannot deem it right 

To take them from the glad sunlight, 

As I have sometimes dared; 
Though not without an anxious sigh 
Lest this should break some gentle tie, 
Some covenant of friendship, I 

Had better far have spared. 
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4. And when, in wild or thoughtless hours, 
My hand hath crushed the tiniest flowers, 

I ne'er could shut from sight 
The corpses of the tender things, 
With other drear imaginings, 
And little angel-flowers with wings 

Would haunt me through the night. 

5. Oh! say you, friend, the creed is fraught 
With sad, and even with painful thought, 

Nor could you bear to know 
That such capacities belong 
To creatures helpless against wrong, 
At once too weak to fly the strong . 

Or front the feeblest foe? 

6. So be it always, then, with you; 
So be it— whether false or true — 

I press my faith on none; 
If other fancies please you more, 
The flowers shall blossom as before, 
Dear as the Sibyl-leaves of yore, 

But senseless, every one. 

7. Yet, though I give you no reply, 
It were not hard to justify 

My creed to partial ears; 
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But, conscious of the cruel part, 
My rhymes would flow with faltering art, 
I could not plead against your heart, 
Nor reason with your tears. 

sentient — feeling ; sensitive. capacities — powers, 

fraught — filled. sibyl-leaves — leaves from books of 

ancient prophets. 



First came the primrose, 

On the bank high, 
Like a maiden looking forth 
From the window of a tower 
When the battle rolls below, 

So look'd she, 
And saw the storms go by. 

Then came the cowslip, 

Like a dancer in the fair, 

She spread her little mat of green, 

And on it danced she. 

With a fillet bound about her brow, 

A fillet round her happy brow, 

A golden fillet round her brow. 

And rubies in her hair. 

Sydney Dobell. 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 

(From "Dixie") 

By Julian Ralph 

i. One of the most remarkable curios in Uncle 
Sam's cabinet is Lookout Mountain, at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The traveler expects such occasional 
combinations of mountain and plain on the edges of 
the Rockies, the Selkirks, and other great mountain 
chains, and yet it is doubtful whether any other as 
beautiful is to be found. For it has seldom happened 
that a tall mountain rises abruptly to interrupt and 
dominate a view so majestic and of such varied fea- 
tures. Glistening water, smiling farm-land, forest, 
city, hill, and island, all lie upon the gorgeous and 
gigantic canvas of the Master Painter, who there in- 
vites mankind to his studio to enjoy such views as we 
had fancied only the stupid denizens of the air are 
privileged to dully scan. 

2. To surfeit one's self with the wondrous, changing, 
widening beauty of that splendid scene, one does not 
have to consider the martial records that brave men 
wrote with their blood all over the foreground of the 
prospect. But when it happens that the spectator is 
an American whose soul has been stirred by the poor 
printed annals of Chickamauga and Mission Ridge, 
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the feast spread before Lookout Mountain ministers 
to the understanding the while it ravishes the eye. 

3. In nothing is this wonder-spot more wonderful 
than in its acces- 
sibility. It is even 
more convenient to 
the tourist than 
Niagara Falls — al- 
most the solitary 
great natural cu- 
riosity in our 
country for which 
one does not have 
to travel far and 
labor hard. In this 
case the grand view 
is one of the sights 
of Chattanooga, 
4 'the Little Pitts- 
burg ' ' of the South . 
The city enjoys it 
as a householder 
does his garden, by 
merely traveling to 
a back window, as it were, for the historic mountain is 
at the end of a five-cent trolley line. During half the 
year the tourist is even better served, for the railroads 
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haul the " sleepers' ' up the mountain-side in summer, 
and discharge the passengers on the very edge that 
divides terra firma and eagle's vision. 

4. I took the trolley line during what the Southern 
folk are pleased to call winter-time. The way led to 
just such a looking railway as one finds at Niagara Falls 
going down to the water's edge, though this one darts 
up the two-thousand-foot-high mountain-side, and is 
famed among professional engineers as a remarkable 
creation. It was planned and built by Colonel W. R. 
King, U.S.A. It is four thousand five hundred feet in 
length, with an elevation of fourteen hundred feet, and 
a grade of nearly one foot in three at the steepest place. 

5. The terminus is the Lookout Point Hotel, which 
appears to stand upon a bowlder suspended over the 
remainder of creation, as if a mountain rising out of a 
plain had thrust out a finger and men had put up a 
building on the finger-nail. The biblical word-pic- 
ture which tells of our Savior being taken up on a high 
mountain and shown the kingdoms of the earth conveys 
the idea that the view from this point suggests. One 
can but have an idea of it, and it can only be expressed 
or described with a figure of speech. To be told that 
it commands five hundred miles of the earth's surface, 
and that the most distant objects are parts of seven 
different States, is too much for the mind to master. 

6. What the eye takes in, is a checker-board made up 
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of farms, roads, villages, woods, ridges and mountain 
ranges, all in miniature. The Tennessee River gladdens 
the scene. Though it is fourteen hundred feet wide, it 
looks like a ribbon and, like a ribbon thrown carelessly 
from the mountain-top, it lies in many curves and con- 
volutions, a dull green band everywhere fringed with a 
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thin line of trees that wall in the farmers' fields. You 
may count ten of its curves, and three of them immedi- 
ately below the mountain form the exact shape of an 
Indian moccasin, around the toe of which a toy freight- 
train crawls lazily with a muffled gasping out of all 
proportion to its size. 

7. A brown and white mound of smoke and steam 
beyond the nearest farms is pointed out as Chattanooga, 
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and a rolling wooded region on the right is spoken of 
as the bloodiest field of the War — fearful Chickamauga. 
The low dark green mound in the immediate foreground 
is Mission Ridge, and between that and the curtain of 
smoke that hides the busy city a tiny bit of yellow road 
is seen to disappear at a microscopic white gate, which 
is the portal of a cemetery wherein thirteen full regi- 
ments of Northern heroes lie — the blue who have turned 
to gray in the long embrace of death — five thousand of 
them not remembered by name. 

8. The rapid run by narrow-gauge road to Sunset 
Rock suggests a panorama in which the swiftly chang- 
ing scene stands steady and the spectator whirls beside 
it. Coloradan views are strongly called to mind, but 
the memory of them is at a disadvantage, since here 
all nature is green and fertile instead of dead and 
burned. Here the land is peopled, and there it is 
deserted. And yet the mountain-side is precisely the 
same as if we were back in the Rockies, piled up with 
great gray rocks in mounds and giant fret-work. Sun- 
set Rock itself is another finger or knuckle of the moun- 
tain, clinging to its side, yet seeming to hang in mid-air 
over the ravishing landscape far below. 

9. There are several minor battle-fields within the 
view from it, but at the first vantage-point the splen- 
dors of nature crowd the memories of war out of the 
chief place in the mind. The charm that has made 
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this rock the favorite rendezvous of the scores of thou- 
sands who journey to the mountain every year comes 
with the views at sunset when Phoebus's fires burn 
many-colored, and tint and tinge and illumine every 
distant object, from the lowly fields to the highest 
heavens, with slowly changing brilliant hues. 

10. I did not see it, and will not attempt a descrip- 
tion of what I am assured is one of the most extravagant 
and splendid, almost daily, triumphs of nature. Let 
the reader imagine it, or go and be ravished by it. The 
stage-setting includes three ranges of hills, which even 
as I saw them in the early afternoon were rosy, green, 
and darkest blue, and behind the farthest of these the 
fire-god shifts his colored slides and throws his gorgeous 
lights from earth to sky. 

curios — rare, strange things. terra firma — solid earth ; main- 
dominate — to overrule. land. 
majestic — grand. convolutions — folds ; coils, 
accessibility— possibility of get- panorama— complete view of large 
ting near to. space, with its various incidents. 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 

Her dream to the dragon-fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, 

And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 

Susan H. Swett. 
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MARDI GRAS IN NEW ORLEANS 

(From " Dixie ") 

By Julian Ralph 

PART ONE 

i . On Mardi gras, the day before the beginning of 
Lent, is the time to be in New Orleans, particularly for 
a stranger, because in the scenes of the carnival is found 
the key to the character of the people. They are not 
like the rest of us. 

2. Our so-called carnivals, wherever and whenever 
we have tried to hold them, have been mere commercial 
ventures, illustrated with advertisements, carried out 
by hired men, and paid for by self-seeking persons,who 
had not the backing of any populace. But in New Or- 
leans the carnival displays are wholly designed to amuse 
and entertain the pleasure-loving, light-hearted, largely 
Latin people who originally took part in them, but who 
have surrendered active participation to the leading and 
wealthy men of the town. 

3. The secret carnival societies are six in number, 
and are named the Argonauts, Atlanteans, Krewe of 
Proteus, Mistick Krewe of Comus, Momus, and Rex. 
Business men, and those who have earned the additional 
title of " society men," make up the membership of the 
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societies. If any one or two of these coteries fancy 
themselves of "higher social tone" than the others, the 
fact would be natural, but the distinction will not be 
pointed out here. 

4. The oldest of the societies is the Comus, which was 
organized in 1857 to give a night parade and ball. 
These it has given ever since. In 1879 the Momus 
Society came into being; in 1880, the Rex Society; in 
1 88 1, the Krewe of Proteus; and in 1891, the Atlan- 
teans and Argonauts. The members pay into the 
treasuries of these organizations a fixed sum per annum, 
and this, added together and drawn upon by a treas- 
urer, who supervises all the accounts, is used to defray 
the expense of the whole carnival. 

5. The keeping of this especial festival is a very old 
custom of Latin and .Catholic origin, like the establish- 
ment of the city itself. For many years it was entirely 
popular and promiscuous in the sense that it was un- 
ordered and without either head or programme. 

6. The Mistick Krewe of Comus brought order and 
form into the first night parade in 1857, and in 1880 
the Rex Society, by taking the lead in the open-air 
pageantry on the day before Mardi gras, made it pos- 
sible and advantageous to do away with the promiscu- 
ous masking and merry-making, attendant upon which 
had been the throwing of lime and flour, the drunk- 
enness, and the usual disorder which must every- 
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where characterize a loosely managed festival of the 
sort. 

7. Since then the only spontaneous masking among 
the people has been by children ; there has never been a 
serious affray; there are no more tipsy persons in the 
streets than on any other day ; and there has seldom 
been an occasion to make an arrest for a cause traceable 
to the carnival spirit. 

8. All our cities are distinguished for the orderliness 
of their holiday crowds, but such absolute self-control 
as is shown by the people of New Orleans at Mardi gras 
is a thing above and beyond what is known anywhere 
else in the country. To me it was inexplicable. I 
could understand the patient good-nature of a people 
trained for an occasion, but in the crowds were many 
thousand strangers, some of them of the sort that would 
naturally be attracted to a festival that was to be fol- 
lowed by a prize-fight between noted pugilists. 

9. It must have been that all caught the spirit of the 
occasion. It is chiefly on Canal Street that the bulk of 
the holiday crowd assemble when there is a parade, 
but only ten policemen were detailed to keep order 
during the day parade of Rex in 1892 ; only seven for 
the greater night pageant of the Comus Society. 

10. The actual Mardi gras celebration is only the 
climax of a series of festivities lasting ten days or more. 
First is held the Bal des Roses, in the week before the 
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week which precedes the public carnival. This ball is 
purely a " society affair," like our Patriarchs' Ball in 
New York. 

11. The week which follows is one of almost daily 
sensations. First, on Monday, the Argonauts begin 
the prolonged festival with a tourney and chariot- 
racing. A ball at night follows. On Tuesday, the 
Atlanteans give their ball. On Thursday, the Momus 
give a ball, with tableaus, in costume. On Friday of 
this gala week is held the Carnival German. The Car- 
nival German Club is composed of twenty-five society 
men, who give the german by subscription. Only 
seventy-five couples participate in it. 

PART TWO' 

12. The carnival proper is celebrated with pageantry 
and dancing that occupy the afternoons and nights of 
Monday and "Fat Tuesday." Rex, the king of the 
carnival, comes to town on Monday afternoon. Who he 
is a few persons know at the time; who he was is 
sometimes published, as in 1891, and more often is 
not. 

13. What is called a royal yacht is chosen to bring 
him from some mysterious realm over which he rules in 
the Orient, to visit his winter capital in the Crescent 
City. Last time the royal yacht was the revenue-cut- 
ter Galveston, but ordinarily the societies hire one of 
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the big river steam-boats. The yacht is always accom- 
panied by ten or fifteen other steamers, gayly decorated, 
crowded with men and women, and appointed with 
bands of music and all that makes good cheer. It is 
supposed that the yacht has taken the king aboard at 
the jetties. 

14. The fleet returns, and the royal landing is made 
upon the levee at the foot of Canal Street, amid a fan- 
faronade of the whistles of boats, locomotives, and 
factories, and the firing of guns. The king is met by 
many city officers and leading citizens, who are called 
the dukes of the realm, and constitute his royal court. 
These temporary nobles wear civilian attire, with a 
badge of gold, and bogus jewels as a decoration. Many 
persons in carriages accompany them. 

15. A procession is formed, and the principal features 
of the display are a gorgeous litter for the king, a litter 
carrying the royal keys, and a number of splendid lit- 
ters in which ride gayly costumed women. This the 
public sees and enjoys. 

16. The king goes to the City Hall, accompanied as 
I have described. The way is lined with tens of thou- 
sands of spectators; flags wave from every building; 
music is playing, the sun is shining ; the whole scene, with 
the gorgeous pageant threading it, is magnificent. At 
the City Hall, the Duke of Crescent City, who is the 
Mayor, welcomes Rex, and gives him the keys and the 
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freedom of the city. The king mysteriously disap- 
pears after that, presumably to his palace. 

17. That night, the night before Mardi gras, the 
Krewe of Proteus holds its parade and ball, and in ex- 
tent and cost and splendor this is a truly representa- 
tive pair of undertakings. "A Dream of the Vege- 
table Kingdom" was what the last Proteus parade was 
entitled. ' 

18. It consisted of a series of elaborate and splendid 
floats forming a line many blocks long, and represent- 
ing whatever is most picturesque, or can be made so, 
among vegetable growths. The float that struck me 
as the most peculiar and noteworthy bore a huge water- 
melon, peopled, as all the devices were, with gayly 
costumed men and women, and decked with nodding 
blossoms, waving leaves, dancing tendrils, and the 
glitter and sheen of metal, lustrous stones and 
silk. 

19. Butterflies, caterpillars, birds, a great squirrel 
on the acorn float, snails, and nameless grotesque ani- 
mal forms were seen upon the vegetables and their 
leaves, while men dressed as fairies, of both sexes, 
were grouped picturesquely on every one. These de- 
vices were not inartistic or tawdry. They were made 
by skilled workmen trained for this particular work, 
and were not only superior to any of the show pieces 
we see in other pageants elsewhere — they were equal 

3 
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to the best that are exhibited in theaters. They were 
displayed to the utmost advantage in the glare of the 
torches and flambeaux carried by the men who led 
the horses and marched beside the hidden wheels. 
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A MAltDI GRAB SCENE. 



20. The figures in Paris-made costumes, theatrical 
paint, and masks were 150 to 200 members of the 
Krewe — serious and earnest men of affairs during the 
other days of each year. 

21. On Tuesday, Mardi gras, Rex really made his 
appearance, leading a pageant called "the symbolism 
of colors/ ' just such another display of the blending 
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of strong and soft colors, but a thousandfold more 
difficult to render satisfactory by daylight. 

22. The twenty enormous floats in line represented 
boats, castles, towers, arches, kiosks, clouds and thrones, 
and one, that I thought the best of all, a great paint- 
er's palette, lying against two vases, and having living 
female figures recumbent here and there to represent 
such heaps of color as might be looked for on a palette 
in use. 

23. Canal Street, one of the broadest avenues in 
the world, was newly paved with human forms, and 
thousands of others were on the reviewing stands, 
built before the faces of the houses, over the pave- 
ments. The sight of such a vast concourse of people 
was as grand as the chromatic, serpent-like line of floats 
that wound across and across the street. 

24. That night all the people turned out once again 
and witnessed the parade of the Mistick Krewe of 
Comus, a Japanesque series of floats called " Nippon, 
the Land of the Rising Sun." The display was, to 
say the least, as fine as any of the season. 

25. But the splendid function, one that I never saw 
excelled in this country, was the ball of the same soci- 
ety, that night, in the old French Opera-house. All 
the kings and their queens, representing all the car- 
nival societies, were in the opening quadrille, all crowned 
and robed and with their splendid suites. 
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26. Looking down upon that brilliant mass of dan- 
cers were seven rows of the belles of the city — rows un- 
broken by the jarring presence of a man. These ladies 
were all simply attired in white, pink, pale blue, and 
all the soft faint colors which distinguish the dress 
of New Orleans women. Here and there a young 
girl wore upon her head a narrow fillet of gold; but 
jewels were few and far apart — a striking omission 
which greatly dignified the gathering and enhanced 
the beauty of the spectacle. 

27. If the reader has seen the beauteous women of 
Spanish descent and the petite and sweet-faced French 
Creoles of that city, let him fancy these, and the loveli- 
est American belles, forming seven rows in a theater of 
grand size, — and then let him try his best to picture 
to himself the wondrous garden of personified flowers 
that was thus presented. 

carnival — a feast or period of rev- jetties — piers ; mounds in the sea. 

elry before Lent. fanfaronade — noise ; bluster. 

populace — the people. litter — conveyance with couch, 

coteries — clubs ; associations. borne by hand. 

promiscuous — mixed. tawdry — showy. 

pageantry — parade ; display. flambeaux — torches. 

spontaneous — willing ; without be- kiosks — pavilions, or summer 
ing compelled. houses. 

inexplicable — strange ; not ex- chromatic — containing many ex- 
plainable, ors. 

tourney— sham battle. function — performance. 
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UNCAS RUNS THE GAUNTLET 

(From " The Last of the Mohicans **) 

By James Fenimore Cooper 

Cooper (1789-1851) was born in 
New Jersey, but his father owned 
a large estate in what was then the 
backwoods of New York, on Otsego 
Lake, and it was there, in the midst 
of pioneer conditions, that the author 
was reared. As a young man he 
studied at Yale, but he was not at 
all ambitious in a scholarly or liter- 
ary way, and it was probably not at 
all in his thoughts that he would 
become one of our first novelists. 
Indeed he chose to serve the govern- 
ment as a sailor, and shipped on a merchant vessel to begin his 
apprenticeship. After some years* experience on the sea, in mer- 
chant vessels, he was connected with United States ships on Lake 
Champlain and on Lake Ontario. 

After his marriage, he resigned from the navy and passed his 
time either on his wife's estate in eastern New York, or on his own 
at Cooperstown, near Otsego Lake. 

He was thirty years old before he thought of writing a novel ; 
and he wrote his first one in order to convince his wife that he could 
write a better one than an English story he was reading aloud to 
her. But though he started late and without much interest, he wrote 
more than thirty novels before he finally laid down his pen. 

His first story was a very poor English novel. His second one, 
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"The Spy," was based upon events of the Revolutionary War, and 
became popular in our country. His fame, however, rests on his 
Indian stories and his sea tales. 

The Indian stories are usually known as the "Leatherstocking" 
series, because Leatherstocking, the hunter and trapper and Indian 
fighter, is the hero of all of them. The series includes "The Deer- 
slayer," "The Pathfinder," "The Last of the Mohicans," " The Pio- 
neers," and " The Prairie." These stories deal with thrilling pio- 
neer adventures in the wilderness, in which Indians and frontiers- 
men and army officers and ladies in distress, play parts. Indian 
stories were new in literature at that time, and the " Leatherstock- 
ing" series became immensely popular, not only in this country but 
abroad. They were translated into many of the modern languages 
of Europe, and had a wide sale in French and in other tongues. 

Cooper soon became a successful pioneer in another field of 
fiction. This was the sea tale. His familiarity with the sea and 
his power as a story-teller gave us a new and fascinating literature 
of adventure. In his hands a ship becomes a living thing which 
inspires our affection and admiration and bears our hopes and 
fortunes. "The Pilot," " The Red Rover," " The Two Admirals," 
"The Water Witch " are fine stories of this type — a type of which 
Cooper is the chief creator. 

i. Large piles of brush lay scattered about the clear- 
ing, and a wary and aged squaw was occupied in firing 
as many as might serve to light the coming exhibition. 
As the flame arose, its power exceeded that of the 
parting day, and assisted to render objects at the same 
time more distinct and more hideous. The whole 
scene formed a striking picture whose frame was com- 
posed of the dark and tall border of pines. 
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2. The warriors just arrived were the most distant 
figures. A little in advance stood two men who were 
apparently selected from the rest, as the principal 
actors in what was to follow. The light was not strong 
enough to render their features distinct, though it was 
quite evident that they were governed by very differ- 
ent emotions. While one stood erect and firm, pre- 
pared to meet his fate like a hero, the other bowed 
his head, as if palsied by terror or stricken with shame. 

3. The high-spirited Duncan felt a powerful impulse 
of admiration and pity toward the former, though no 
opportunity could offer to exhibit his generous emo- 
tions. He watched his slightest movement, however, 
with eager eyes ; and, as he traced the fine outline of 
his admirably proportioned and active frame, he en- 
deavored to persuade himself that if the powers of 
man, seconded by such noble resolution, could bear 
one harmless through so severe a trial, the youthful 
captive before him might hope for success in the haz- 
ardous race he was about to run. 

4. Insensibly the young man drew nigher to the 
swarthy lines of the Hurons, and scarcely breathed, 
so intense became his interest in the spectacle. Just 
then the signal yell was given, and the momentary 
quiet which had preceded it was broken by a burst of 
cries that far exceeded any before heard. The most 
abject of the two victims continued motionless; but 
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the other bounded from the place at the cry, with the 
activity and swiftness of a deer. 

5. Instead of rushing through the hostile lines, as 
had been expected, he just entered the dangerous de- 
file, and before time was given for a single blow, turned 
short, and leaping the heads of a row of children, he 
gained at once the exterior and safer side of the for- 
midable array. The artifice was answered by a hun- 
dred voices raised in imprecations; and the whole of 
the excited multitude broke from their order, and 
spread themselves about the place in wild confusion. 

6. A dozen blazing piles now shed their lurid bright- 
ness on the place, which resembled some unhallowed and 
supernatural arena, in which malicious demons had 
assembled to act their bloody and lawless rites. The 
forms in the background looked like unearthly beings, 
gliding before the eye and cleaving the air with frantic 
and unmeaning gestures; while the savage passions 
of such as passed the flames were rendered fearfully 
distinct by the gleams that shot athwart their inflamed 
visages. 

7. It will easily be understood that amid such a con- 
course of vindictive enemies no breathing time was 
allowed the fugitive. There was a single moment 
when it seemed as if he would have reached the forest, 
but the whole body of his captors threw themselves 
before him, and drove him back into the center of his 
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relentless persecutors. Turning like a headed deer, 
he shot, with the swiftness of an arrow, through a 
pillar of forked flame, and, passing the whole multitude 
harmless, he appeared on the opposite side of the clear- 
ing. Here, too, he was met and turned by a few of 
the older and more subtle of the Hurons. Once more 
he tried the throng, as if seeking safety in its blindness, 
and then several moments succeeded, during which 
Duncan believed the active and courageous young 
stranger was lost. 

8. Nothing could be distinguished but a dark mass 
of human forms tossed and involved in inexplicable 
confusion. Arms, gleaming knives, and formidable 
clubs, appeared above them, but the blows were evi- 
dently given at random. The awful effect was height- 
ened by the piercing shrieks of the women and the 
fierce yells of the warriors. Now and then Duncan 
caught a glimpse of a light form cleaving the air in 
some desperate bound, and he rather hoped than be- 
lieved that the captive yet retained the command of 
his astonishing powers of activity. 

9. Suddenly the multitude rolled backward, and ap- 
proached the spot where he himself stood. The heavy 
body in the rear pressed upon the women and children 
in front, and bore them to the earth. The stranger 
reappeared in the confusion. Human power could 
not, however, much longer endure so severe a trial. 
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Of this the captive seemed conscious. Profiting by 
the momentary opening, he darted from among the 
warriors, and made a desperate, and, what seemed to 
Duncan, a final effort to gain the wood. 

10. As if aware that no danger was to be appre- 
hended from the young soldier, the fugitive nearly 
brushed his person in his flight. A tall and powerful 
Huron, who had husbanded his forces, pressed close 
upon his heels, and with an uplifted arm menaced a 
fatal blow. Duncan thrust forth a foot, and the shock 
precipitated the eager savage headlong, many feet in 
advance of his intended victim. Thought itself is 
not quicker than was the motion with which the latter 
profited by the advantage; he turned, gleamed like a 
meteor again before the eyes of Duncan, and at the 
next moment, when the latter recovered his recollection 
and gazed around in quest of the captive, he saw him 
quietly leaning against a small painted post, which 
stood before the door of the principal lodge. 

11. Apprehensive that the part he had taken in the 
escape might prove fatal to himself, Duncan left the 
place without delay. He followed the crowd which 
drew nigh the lodges, gloomy and sullen, like any other 
multitude that had been disappointed in an execution. 
Curiosity, or perhaps a better feeling, induced him to 
approach the stranger. He found him, standing with 
one arm cast about the protecting post, and breathing 
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thick and hard, after his exertions, but disdaining to 
permit a single sign of suffering to escape. 

12. His person was now protected by immemorial 
and sacred usages, until the tribe in council had delib- 
erated and determined on his fate. It was not difficult, 
however, to foretell the result, if any presage could be 
drawn from the feelings of those who crowded the 
place. 

wary— careful ; guarded. imprecations — calling evil down 
hazardous — dangerous ; perilous. upon ; cursings. 

formidable — powerful ; frightful. menaced — threatened. 

artifice — plan ; trickery. presage — sign ; prophecy. 



The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Joseph Addison. 
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BATTLE OF THE ALAMO 

(From " Retrospects and Prospects ") 

By Sidney Lanier 

part ONE 

1. It is late in the morning; Col. Benjamin R. Milam 
steps forth among the men, and cries aloud: "Who 
will go with old Ben Milam into San Antonio? " Three 
hundred and one men will go. 

2. A little before daylight on the 5th they "go," 
General Burleson agreeing to hold his position until 
he hears from them. Milam marches into and along 
Acequia Street with his party; Johnson with his along 
Soledad Street. Where these debouch into the Main 
Plaza, Cos has thrown up breastworks and placed 
raking batteries. The columns march parallel along 
the quiet street. Presently, as Johnson gets near the 
Veramendi House (which he is to occupy, while Milam 
is to gain De la Ganza's house), a Mexican sentinel 
fires. Deaf Smith shoots the sentinel. The Mexicans 
prick up their ears, prick into their cannon-cartridges; 
the Plaza batteries open, the Alamo batteries join in; 
spade, crowbar, rifle, escopet, all are plied, and the 
storming of Bexar is begun. 

3. But it would take many such papers as this to 
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give even meager details of all the battles that have 
been fought in and around San Antonio, and one must 
pass over the four days of this thrilling conflict with 
briefest mention. It is novel fighting; warfare in- 
tramural, one might say. The Texans advance inch 
by inch by piercing through the stone walls of the 
houses, pecking loopholes with crowbars for their rifles 
as they gain each room, picking off the enemy from 
his house-tops, from around his cannon, even from 
behind his own loop-holes. 

4. On the night of the 5th, with great trouble and 
risk, the two columns succeed in opening communi- 
cation with each other. On the 6th they advance a 
little beyond the Ganza house. On the 7th brave 
Karnes steps forth with a crowbar and breaks into a 
house midway between the Ganza house and the Plaza ; 
brave Milam is stricken by a rifle ball just as he is en- 
tering the yard of the Veramendi house and falls in- 
stantly dead; and the Navarro house, one block from 
the Main Plaza, is gained. 

5. On the 8th they take the "Zambrano Row" of 
buildings, driving the enemy from it room by room ; the 
enemy endeavor to produce a diversion with fifty men, 
and do, in a sense, for Burleson finds some diversion 
in driving them back precipitately with a six-pounder ; 
at night those in the Zambrano Row are reinforced, 
and the " Priest's House" is gained amid heavy fighting. 
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6. This last is the stroke of grace. The Priest's 
House commands the Plaza. Early on the morning 
of the 9th General Cos sends a flag of truce, asking 
to surrender, and on the 10th. agrees with General 
Burleson upon formal and honorable articles of capit- 
ulation. 

7. The poor citizens of San Antonio de Bexar, how- 
ever, do not yet enjoy the blessings of life in quiet; 
these wild soldiers who have stormed the town cannot 
remain long without excitement. Presently Dr. Grant 
revives his old Matamoros project, and soon departs, 
carrying with him most cf the troops that had been 
left at Bexar for its defense, together with great part 
of the garrison's winter supply of clothing, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions, and in addition " pressing' ' such 
property of the citizens as he needs, insomuch that 
Colonel Neill, at that time in command at Bexar, 
writes to the Governor of Texas that the place is left 
destitute and defenseless. 

8. Soon afterward, Colonel Neill is ordered to de- 
stroy the Alamo walls and other fortifications, and 
bring off the artillery, since no head can be made 
there in the present crisis against the enemy, who is 
reported marching in force upon San Antonio. Colonel 
Neill is unable to obey the order, and retires, his un- 
paid men having dropped off until but eighty remain, 
of whom Col. Wm. B. Travis assumes command. 
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PART TWO 

9. Colonel Travis promptly calls for more troops, 
but gets none as yet, for the Governor and Council 
are at deadly quarrel, and the soldiers are all pressing 
toward Matamoros. Travis has brought thirty men 
with him ; about the middle of February he is joined 
by Colonel Bowie with thirty others, and these, with 
the eighty already in garrison, constitute the defend- 
ers of San Antonio de Bexar. 

10. On the 23d of February, appears General Santa 
Anna at the head of a well-appointed army of some 
four thousand men, and marches straight on into 
town. The Texans retire before him slowly, and finally 
shut themselves up in the Alamo; here straightway 
begins that bloodiest, smokiest, grimiest tragedy of 
this century. 

11. William B. Travis, James Bowie, and David 
Crockett, with their hundred and forty-five effective 
men, are inclosed within a stone rectangle, one hun- 
dred and ninety feet long and one hundred and twenty- 
two feet wide, having the old church of the Alamo in 
the southeast corner, in which are their quarters and 
magazine. They have a supply of water from the 
ditches that run alongside the walls, and by way of 
provision they have about ninety bushels of corn and 
thirty beef-cattle, their entire stock, all collected 
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since the enemy came in sight. The walls are un- 
broken, with no angles from which to command be- 
sieging lines. They have fourteen pieces of artillery 
mounted, with but little ammunition. 

12. Santa Anna demands unconditional surrender. 
Travis replies with a cannon shot and the attack 
commences, the enemy running up a blood-red flag 
in town. Travis dispatches a messenger with a call 
to his countrymen for reinforcements, which concludes: 
" Though this call may be neglected, I am determined 
to sustain myself as long as possible, and die like a 
soldier who never forgets what is due to his own honor 
and that of his country. Victory or death!" 

13. Meantime the enemy is active. On the 25th 
Travis has a sharp fight to prevent him from erecting 
a battery raking the gate of the Alamo. At night 
it is erected, with another a half mile off at the Garita, 
or powder-house, on a sharp eminence at the extremity 
of the present main street of the town. 

14. On the 26th there is skirmishing with the Mex- 
ican cavalry. In the cold — for a norther has com- 
menced to blow and the thermometer is down to 
thirty-nine — the Texans make a sally successfully for 
wood and water, and that night they burn some old 
houses on the northeast that might afford cover for 
the enemy. So, amid the enemy's constant rain of 
shells and balls, which miraculously hurt no one, the 

14 
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Texans strengthen their works and the siege goes 
on. 

.15. On the 28th, Fannin starts from Goliad with 
three hundred troops and four pieces of artillery, but 
for lack of teams and provisions quickly returns ; and 
the little garrison is left to its fate. 

16. On the morning of the 1st of March there is 
doubtless a wild shout of welcome in the Alamo; 
Capt. John W. Smith has managed to convey thirty- 
two men from Gonzales into the fort. These join the 
heroes, and the attack and defense go on. 

17. On the 3d, a single man, Moses Rose, escapes 
from the fort. " His account of that day must entitle it 
to consecration as one of the most pathetic days of time. 

18. " About two hours before sunset on the 3d of 
March, 1836, the bombardment suddenly ceased, and 
the enemy withdrew an unusual distance .... 
Colonel Travis paraded all his effective men in a single 
file and, taking his position in front of the center, he 
stood for some moments apparently speechless from 
emotion; then, nerving himself for the occasion, he 
addressed them substantially as follows : 

. 19. " 4 My brave companions: stern necessity com- 
pels me to employ the few moments afforded by the 
probably brief cessation of conflict, in making known 
to you the most interesting, yet the most solemn, 
melancholy, and unwelcome fact that humanity can 
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realize. . . . Our fate is sealed. Within a very few 
days, perhaps a very few hours, we must all be in eter- 
nity ! I have deceived you long by the promise of help ; 
but I crave your pardon, hoping that after hearing my 
explanation you will not only regard my conduct as 
pardonable, but heartily sympathize with me in my 
extreme necessity. ... I have continually received 
the strongest assurances of help from home. Every 
letter from the Council, and every one that I have 
seen from individuals at home, has teemed with assur- 
ances that our people were ready, willing, and anxious 
to come to our relief. . . . These assurances I received 
as facts. ... In the honest and simple confidence of 
my heart I have transmitted to you these promises 
of help and my confident hope of success. But the 
promised help has not come, and our hopes are not 
to be realized. I have evidently confided too much in 
the promises of our friends ; but let us not be in haste 
to censure them. . . . Our friends were evidently 
not informed of our perilous condition in time to 
save us. Doubtless they would have been here by 
this time had they expected any considerable force 
of the enemy. . . . My calls on Colonel Fannin remain 
unanswered, and my messengers have not returned. 
The probabilities are that his whole command has 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, or been cut to 
pieces, and that our couriers have been cut off.' (So 
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does the brave, simple soul refuse to feel any bitterness 
in the hour of death.) . . . ' Then we must die. . . . 
Our business is not to make a fruitless effort to save 
our lives, but to choose the manner of our death. But 
three modes are presented to us; let us choose that 
by which we may best serve our country. Shall we 
surrender and be deliberately shot without taking the 
life of a single enemy? Shall we try to cut our way out 
through the Mexican ranks and be butchered before 
we can kill twenty of our adversaries? I am opposed 
to either method. . . Let us resolve to withstand 
our adversaries to the last, and at each advance to 
kill as many of them as possible. And when at last 
they shall storm our fortress, let us kill them as they 
come! kill them as they scale our wall! kill them as 
they leap within! kill them as they raise their weap- 
ons and as they use them! kill them as they kill our 
companions! and continue to kill them as long as one 
of us shall remain alive! . . . But I leave every 
man to his own choice. Should any man prefer to 
surrender ... or to attempt to escape ... he is 
at liberty to do so. My own choice is to stay in 
the fort and die for my country, fighting as long as 
breath shall remain in my body. This will I do, 
even if you leave me alone. Do as you think best; 
but no man can die with me without affording me 
comfort in the hour of death!' 
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20. " Colonel Travis then drew his sword and with 
its point traced a line upon the ground extending 
from the right to the left of the file. Then resuming 
his position in front of the center, he said, 'I now 
want every man who is determined to stay here and 
die with me to come across this line. Who will be 
first? March!' The first respondent was Tapley 
Holland, who leaped the line at a bound, exclaiming, 
4 1 am ready to die for my country ! ' " His example was 
instantly followed by every man in the file with the 
exception of Rose. . . . Every sick man that could 
walk, arose from his bunk and tottered across the 
line. Colonel Bowie, who could not leave his bed, 
said, 'Boys, I am not able to come to you, but I 
wish some of you would be so kind as to remove 
my cot over there.' Four men instantly ran to the 
cot and, each lifting a corner, carried it across the line. 
Then every sick man that could not walk made the 
same request and had his bunk removed in the same 
way. 

PART THREE 

21. Rose, too, was deeply affected, but differently 
from his companions. He stood till every man but 
himself had crossed the line. ... He sank upon 
the ground, covered his face, and yielded to his own 
reflections. ... A bright idea came to his relief; 
he spoke the Mexican dialect very fluently, and could 
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he once get safely out of the fort, he might easily pass 
for a Mexican and effect an escape. 

22. He directed a searching glance at the cot of 
Colonel Bowie. Col. David Crockett was leaning over 
the cot, conversing with its occupant in an under- 
tone. After a few seconds Bowie looked at Rose 
and said, " You seem not to be willing to die with us, 
Rose." " No," said Rose; " I am not prepared to die, 
and shall not do so if I can avoid it." Then Crockett 
also looked at him, and said, " You may as well con- 
clude to die with us, old man, for escape is impossible." 

23. Rose made no reply, but looked at the top of 
the wall. " I have often done worse than to climb 
that wall," thought he. Suiting the action to the 
thought, he sprang up, seized his wallet of unwashed 
clothes, and ascended the wall. Standing on the top, 
he looked down within to take a last view of his dying 
friends. They were all now in motion, but what they 
were doing he heeded not; overpowered by his feel- 
ings, he looked away and saw them no more. . . . 

24. He threw down his wallet and leaped after 
it. . . . He took the road which led down the river 
around a bend to the ford, and through the town by 
the church. He waded the river at the ford and passed 
through the town. He saw no person . . . but the 
doors were all closed, and San Antonio appeared as a 
deserted city. 
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25. After passing through the town he turned down 
the river. A stillness as of death prevailed. When 
he had gone about a quarter of a mile below the town, 




FRONT OF THE ALAMO BUILDING AS IT NOW STANDS. 

his ears were saluted by the thunder of the bombard- 
ment, which was then renewed. That thunder con- 
tinued to remind him that his friends were true to 
their cause, by a continual roar with but slight inter- 
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vals until a little before sunrise on the morning of the 
6th, when it ceased, and he heard it no more. 

26. And well may it " cease" on that morning of 
the 6th ; for after that thrilling 3d the siege goes on, 
the enemy furious, the Texans replying calmly and 
slowly. Finally Santa Anna determines to storm. 
Some hours before daylight on the morning of the 
6th, the Mexican infantry, provided with scaling-lad- 
ders and, backed by the cavalry to keep them up to 
their work, surround the doomed fort. 

27. At daylight they advance and plant their lad- 
ders, but give back under a deadly fire from the Tex- 
ans. They advance again, and again retreat. A 
third time . . . Santa Anna threatening and coaxing 
by turns . . . they plant their ladders. Now they 
mount the walls. 

28. The Texans are overwhelmed by sheer weight 
of numbers and exhaustion of continued watching 
and fighting. The Mexicans swarm into the fort. 
The Texans club their guns; one by one they fall 
fighting — now Travis yonder by the western wall ; now 
Crockett here in the angle of the church wall; now 
Bowie butchered and mutilated in his sick-cot ; — breathe 
quick and pass away; and presently every Texan 
lies dead, while there, in horrid heaps, are stretched 
five hundred and twenty-one dead Mexicans and as 
many more wounded! 
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29. Of the human beings that were in the fort five 
remain alive: Mrs. Dickinson and her child, Colonel 
Travis's negro servant, and two Mexican women. 
The conquerors endeavor to get some more revenge 
out of the dead, and close the scene with raking to- 
gether the bodies of the Texans, amid insults, and 
burning them. 

debouch— open into. miraculously— wonderfully. 

esoopet — old carbine or rifle. couriers — messengers. 

intramural — within the walls of a bombardment — to attack with iron 

town. shells filled with powder and 

capitulation — yielding or surren- called bombs. 

dering on conditions. 



Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky : 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by ! 

H. H. Bennett. 
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COUNTY COURT DAY IN KENTUCKY 

(From lf The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky ") 

By James Lane Allen 

1. The institutions of the Kentuckian have deep 
root in his rich social nature. He loves the swarm. 
The very motto of the State is a declaration of good 
fellowship, and the seal of the commonwealth the act 
of shaking hands. Divided, he falls. The Kentuck- 
ian must be one of many; must assert himself, not 
through the solitary exercise of his intellect, but the 
senses ; must see men about him who are fat, grip his 
friend, hear cordial, hearty conversation, realize the 
play of his emotions. Society is the multiple of himself. 

2. Hence his fondness for large gatherings: open- 
air assemblies of the democratic sort — great agricul- 
tural fairs, race-courses, political meetings, barbecues, 
and burgoos in the woods — where no one is pushed 
to the wall, or reduced to a seat and to silence, where 
all may move about at will, seek and be sought, make 
and receive impressions. Quiet masses of people in- 
doors absorb him less. He is not fond of lectures, 
does not build splendid theaters or expend lavishly 
for opera, is almost of Puritan excellence in the virtue 
of church-going, which in the country is attended 
with neighborly reunions. 
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3. This large social disposition underlies the his- 
tory of the most social of all his days — a day that has 
long had its observance embedded in the structure 
of his law, is invested with the authority and charm 
of old-time usage and reminiscence, and still enables 
him to commingle business and pleasure in a way of 
his own. Hardly more characteristic of the Athenian 
was the agora, or the forum of the Roman, than is 
county court day characteristic of the Kentuckian. 
In the open square around the court-house of the 
county-site, he has had the center of his public social 
life, the arena of his passions and amusements, the 
rallying-point of his political discussions, the market- 
place of his business transactions, the civil unit of 
his institutional history. 

4. It may be that some stranger has sojourned long 
enough in Kentucky to have grown familiar with the 
wonted aspects of a country town. He has remarked 
the easy swing of its daily life: amicable groups of 
men sitting around the front entrances of the hotels; 
the few purchasers and promenaders on the uneven 
brick pavements; the few vehicles of draught and 
carriage scattered along the level white thorough- 
fares. All day the subdued murmur of patient local 
traffic has scarcely drowned the twittering of English 
sparrows in the maples. 

5. Then comes a Monday morning when the whole 
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scene changes. The world has not been dead, but 
only sleeping. Whence this sudden surging crowd 
of rural folk — these lowing herds in the streets? Is 
it some animated pastoral come to town? some joyful 
public anniversary? some survival in altered guise of 
the English country fair of mellower times? or a 
vision of what the little place will be a century hence, 
when American life shall be packed and agitated and 
tense all over the land? What a world of homogene- 
ous, good-looking, substantial, reposeful people with 
honest front and amiable meaning! What bargain- 
ing and buying and selling by ever-forming, ever- 
dissolving groups, with quiet laughter and familiar 
talk and endless interchange of domestic interroga- 
tories? You descend into the street to study the 
doings and spectacles from a nearer approach, and 
stop to ask the meaning of it. Ah ! it is county court 
day in Kentucky ; it is the Kentuckian in the market- 
place. 

multiple — containing many of the agora — market-place. 

same kind. amicable — friendly. 

burgoos — feasts. pastoral — country scene, 

reminiscence — memory ; recollec- homogeneous — of the same kind. 

tion. 
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SIGNING THE DECLARATION. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 



By Thomas Jefferson 

i. When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

2. We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
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their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

3. That, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. 

4. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established, should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience 
hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 

5. But, when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide hew guards for their future security. 

6. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of govern- 
ment. 
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7. The history of the present king of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an ab- 
solute tyranny over these States. 

8. We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
authority of the- good people of these colonies, sol- 
emnly publish and declare, That these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and 
independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which in- 
dependent States may of right do. 

9. And for the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor. 

unalienable — cannot be taken usurpations — rights seized from 

away. others. 

despotism — oppression ; tyranny. allegiance — obedience ; loyalty. 
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